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General View of Nazareth 


From a Photograph 


oa &, hardly settled in Egypt 
: when they heard of the 
death of Herod. Jesus 
was born in December, 
5 B.C.,and Herod died 

in the next April. 
There may be other lives as tainted 
as Herod’s—there are none more so— 
but the unspeakable horror of his death 
is without a parallel in history. It was 
the natural culmination of his unnatural 

life. 

* Christ and His Time was begun in November, 1896, 
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Herod had no right to the Jewish 
throne. He won his way to power by 
craft and the sword, and held his place 
by every means that cunning, cruelty 
and determination could devise. He 
was the son of Antipater, the crafty 
Idumean, who stirred up war between 
the two brothers, Hyrcanus and Aris- 
tobulus, the rightful heirs to the throne, 
and then urged that Pompey be called 
in as arbiter. 

The Roman came, with his army, in 
the year 63 B. C., and settled the dis- 
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Christ and His Mother 


From a Painting by Peter Janssen 


pute. He obtained possession of the 
country on false pretexts; stormed Jeru- 
salem; exiled Aristobulus; robbed the 
high priest, Hyrcanus, of his crown; 
and departed, leaving the reins of gov- 
ernment practically in the hands of An- 
tipater, as the subject of Rome. : 
With varying fortunes Hyrcanus and 
Antipater continued in power, until, in 
the year 47 B. C., the Idumean became 
so useful to Rome that Caesar made 
him a Roman citizen and Procurator of 
Palestine. This was the beginning of 








the Idumean dynasty, under which 
Christ lived, which culminated with 
Herod and disappeared with his sons. 
At the age of twenty-eight, Herod 
was sent by his father into Galilee to 
quell the wild hordes of zealotsand rob- 
bers that invested the mountains and 
made war on everything Roman. Herod 
did his work well. He was fearless, 
strong, energetic, and withal a trained 
warrior. He subdued Galilee; met 
all the levies of Rome upon that 
province; and was soon recognized by 
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Antony as a leader of such great power 
that that rising Roman promised him 
the crown of all Palestine. 

A little after this Antipater was poi- 
soned, and Herod with his brother 
Phasael, by intrigue, murder and con- 
stant fighting, worked their way into an 
unsteady seat of supreme power. But 
now, Antigonus, a scion of the Macca- 
baean house, and nephew of Hyrcanus, 
escaped from exile, raised an army of 
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Such was Herod’s inauguration as 
king. Such was the character of his 
long reign. By nature devoid of every- 
thing gentle and lovely, this early edu- 
cation in intrigue and war deepened 
every dark passion, every evil ambition, 
every brutal instinct within him. But 
he was a strong man. It was no weak 
arm that took Palestine against the 
odds that confronted him; no mere ad- 
venturer that organized from chaos 


The Infant Christ on the Cross 


From a Painting by Bartolome Esteban Murillo 


Parthians, and fell on Jerusalem, cap- 
turing Phasael, and driving Herod from 


the country. Herod fled to Egypt, and 
building a boat there, by almost super- 
human efforts, sailed to Rome. Here 
he pleaded his cause so well that the 
Senate made him King of Judea. From 
Rome he went Palestine, 
and, with the help of Caesar’s army, 
took Jerusalem, June 10, 37 B. C.; mur- 
dered Antigonus, and the 
master of the country. 


directly to 


became 


his magnificent Palestine; that built up 
his rich and powerful kingdom from a 
land devastated by years of war. 

Nothing daunted him, and to gain 
his end he stopped at nothing. He was 
without scruple. If blasphemy, servil- 
ity, torture, deceit, divorce or murder 
could aid him, he resorted to them as 
quickly as to fairer means. His policy 
was one of fair promise and terror at 
home and a far-sighted servility toward 
his masters at Rome. 
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The Christ Child 


From a Painting by E. Munier 


He had a genius for intrigue and a 


passion for blood. Proscription fol- 
lowed proscription; citizens, soldiers, 
priests, women and children were 
killed. No one was safe that threat- 
ened his power or hindered him. The 
fear of a rival to his throne so haunted 
him that he went so far as to murder 
Mariamne, his beautiful wife, and even 
his own children. As the years of his 
reign lengthened, his victims numbered 
thousands, and the slaughter of the In- 
nocents—among whom he hoped to kill 
Jesus—was only one of countless 
bloody deeds that marked the last dark 
days of his life. 


Toward the end a loathsome disease 
fastened upon him; fears tormented 
him; delirium seized him, and in his 
madness, he tried to kill himself. Yet, 
recovered from these fits, he fought for 
life again, and the passion for blood 
still burned within him. He knew his 
time had come, but in his desperate 
struggle with death he had himself car- 
ried to the sulphur-baths of Callirhoe 
as a last hope. It was all in vain, and he 
was taken back to his palace at Jericho 
to die. Here, only five days before his 
death, he had his son Antipater mur- 
dered, and, as a last act and fitting close 
to his black and bloody life, he ordered 
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all the chief men and noble families of 
the land to come to Jericho, where he 
imprisoned them in the hippodrome, 
and commanded his sister Salome—a 
command she did not obey—to have 
them slain at the moment of his death, 
that there might be mourning over all 
his kingdom. 

Thus, in the early part of April, 4 
B. C., after a reign of thirty-four years 
from his taking of Jerusalem, Herod 
died. His kingdom was divided be- 
tween his sons: Archelaus was ap- 
pointed king over Judaea, Samaria and 
Idumaea; Antipas, a younger son, was 
made tetrarch over Galilee and Peraea; 
and Philip, as tetrarch, was placed over 
the lands east of the Jordan. 


THE RETURN TO NAZARETH. 


There were many Jews in Egypt, but 
Joseph had fled thither only for safety 
from Herod, and, as soon as he learned 
of that tyrant’s death, he was glad to 
return to Palestine. 

Joseph and Mary had left Nazareth, 


doubtless, with the purpose never to go 
back, meaning to live henceforth in 


Bethlehem. They were of David's 


line, Jesus was to sit on David’s throne, 
and where should the young prince 
live but at Bethlehem, the ancestral 
home? It was toward Bethlehem, then, 
that the Holy Family again directed 
their steps as they departed. from 
Egypt. Joseph knew of Herod’s death, 
but he did not hear of the accession 
of his son Archelaus as ruler over Ju- 
daea until he entered the country. 

Archelaus already gave evidence that 
he was: the son of Herod, having all 
his father’s viciousness, but little of his 
father’s strength. Fearing him, Joseph 
changed his plans, and, instead of stop- 
ping at Bethlehem, kept on into Galilee 
and once more took up his abode in 
Nazareth. 

Nazareth, at this time, was a small 
and busy town of perhaps four thou- 
sand inhabitants. It lies, nestling at the 
upper end of a little valley, in Lower 
Galilee, just north of the great plain: of 
Esdraelon, from which it is separated 
by a long wall of mountain. 

The crowded, narrow streets climb 
almost out of the valley on the western 
side. Mounting through these, beyond 
the uppermost houses, to the highest 





Model of Mt. Moriah, Herod's Temple 
From a Photograph 





From a Painting by F. Defregger 


The Holy Family 
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The Good Shepherd 


From a Painting by B. E. Murillo 


plateau of the hills, a scene of grandeur 


stretches away on every side. This 
height is the vantage ground of all Pal- 
estine. From no other point, not even 
from the summit of Tabor, can so rich 
and extensive a view of the country 
be obtained. You stand 1,788 feet above 
the Mediterranean, whose blue waters 
you can see spreading away at thenorth 
and west till they melt into the blue of 
the upper sea. 


Still to the northwest, between you 
and the sea, lies the Bay of Acre, from 
whose sandy shores hill rises on hill, as 
they run landward, culminating beyond 
the fertile plain of El Buttauf, in the 
heights of Safed. 

But far over Safed, and far over the 
mountains beyond, snow-capped and 
eternal, towers the giant head of lofty 
Hermon. Here, where we stand, Jesus 
often stood, and, looking across the 
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and wonder on this first journey to the Holy City’? 
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wilderness of smaller mountain tops 
sixty miles to the north, gazed, with 
swelling heart, upon Hermon’s colossal 
peak, rising against the horizon at the 
very gates of the land. 

How. Hermon must have stirred the 
soul of the young Galilean! Yonder, 
on the very frontiers of the country, it 
stands, the fortress of ancient Israel. 


splendor of the mountain’s glistening 
crown at noonday. 

Turning to the east, beyond Tabor 
and the Sea of Galilee, the dim outlines 
of the ranges of Bashan are seen, and 
far in the southeast, over the moun- 
tains of Gilboa and the hidden valley 
of the Jordan, rise the mountains of 
Gilead. Just below, to the south, ex- 


head of Christ 


From « Paintiag by H. Hoffmann 


On its side was built the old border 
citadel of Dan, and as Jesus looked, He 
might almost have seen on the green 
slopes the town of Cesarea Philippi, the 
northernmost point of His earthly 
journeyings. Yonder, too, in the soli- 
tudes of Hermon, He was to be trans- 
figured before His disciples, till His 
glory should outshine the gleaming 


tends the wide plain Esdraelon, walled 
beyond by the woody slopes of Carmel, 
which, shouldering their way westward, 
suddenly leap from their highest head- 
lands sheer into the sea. Behind the 
long line of Carmel are the mountains 
of Samaria, and over these, to the south, 
the gray and stony hills of Judaea. 
Such was the horizon of Jesus. 
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Christ Disputing In the Temple 
From a Painting by W. C. T, Dobson 


Here, in the valley town, at the home 
of His parents, He spent all but three 


years of His life. And no spot in all 
Palestine could have so harmonized 
with His lofty and spiritual nature. 
The scene that spread below Him from 
the ridge above the town might well 
stimulate the loftiest aspirations of His 
soul, and the environment of valley and 
hill that cradled Nazareth was no less 
smiling and beautiful. The valley was 
fertile and cultivated, and after the 
spring rains the town lay in the lap 
of green fields, with peopled pastures 
all around, in an air perfumed with 
flowers and flooded with bird-song. 
Surrounded, as it is, by mountains, 
and huddled away here in a little val- 
ley, we have usually thought of Nazar- 
eth as a lonely, stagnant, out-of-the- 
way place, quite cut off from the outer 
world. But it was not so. Through 
Nazareth ran one of the great caravan 
routes to Damascus, and travellers from 
every nation of the earth were con- 
tinually in the village streets. They 


added largely to the business of the 
town, they acquainted the Nazarenes 
with the manners and customs of for- 
eign lands, and kept them in touch 
with the thought and progress of the 
great world outside their valley. 

But, beside this, Nazareth was the 
rallying point of the priests of this sec- 
tion. Here they came together before 
they went up to Jerusalem to take their 
turn in the Temple. Consequently, it 
was not only a place of some commer- 
cial life, but a religious centre as well. 

Of Christ’s early childhood in Nazar- 
eth we have but the merest word. If 
left entirely to our own imagination, 
we should have known that He “grew 
and waxed strong in the Spirit, filled 
with wisdom; and the grace of God 
was upon Him.” But with this brief 
notice in the evangelic narrative—the 
Apocryphal Gospels tell some prepos- 
terous stories of these years—we are 
obliged to fill up the gap as we like, 
till Luke, for one moment, lifts the 
veil from the Temple scene, and we 
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# 


be 


Head of Christ 


From a Painting by Winterstein 


see the boy Christ at the age of twelve 
questioning the Doctors at Jerusalem 
in the House of His Heavenly Father. 


THE BOY ABOUT HIS FATHER’S RUSINESS. 


As the geologist, by fossil fragments 


and, here and there, a_ stone-frozen 
foot-print, re-peoples the primal world, 
or, by a broken blade of horn from 
the debris of their shell-heaps, writes 
a life-history of the earliest of our race, 
so, from this brief moment of revelation 
in the boyhood of Christ, we may, in 
part, interpret the silence that enwraps 
the years in which He grew to man- 
hood. 

The Feast of Passover began this 
year—the year 8 A. D.—on the &th of 
April. Jesus had passed His twelfth 


birthday in December last, and now, in 
accordance with Jewish custom, He 
was allowed to go up with His parents 
to Jerusalem to attend the great festival. 

When twelve years old the Jewish 
boy became of age, and was subject to 
all the requirements of the law. He 
then began to receive instruction in the 
law, and was called “a son of the 
Torah.” At this age he must observe 
the religious ordinances and he must 
learn a trade, for he was no longer a 
child under parental authority, but was 
gadol, or “grown up,” and could then 
marry. 

We can imagine Christ’s eagerness 
and wonder on this first caravan jour- 
ney to the Holy City, how deep the im- 
pressions must have been and how 





Eagerly asking them the meaning of these Passover Solemnities 
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powerful their influence at this forma- 
tive period of His life! From the small 
circle of home friends into the motley 
crowd of a great band of pilgrims! 
From the seclusion of the little moun- 
tain town into wide, strange lands, holy 
with history! From Nazareth to Jeru- 
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gray, uncertain light of His mission’s 
dawn, had longed to see His Father’s 
house, had longed to know what the 


- full daybreak of this whitening dawn 


would be. 

From every quarter of the world and 
by every means, came vast multitudes 
to Jerusalem to attend the Passover. 


aid? “iG de 


oun Sia a See 


aad? 


Tne Divine Shepherd 


From a Painting by B. E. Murillo 


No greater event ever came to a Jew- 
ish boy than his first pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, and what must it have meant 
to the boy Jesus! He had looked for- 
ward to His visit with deep, half- 
fathomed feelings of reverence and 
expectation. Often, from the heights 
above the town He had turned His 
face toward Jerusalem, and in the 


At these times, Josephus tells us, the 
city was packed to its limit with 
nearly three millions of pilgrims. The 
number may have been especially large 
at this feast, for it was a time of com- 
parative peace to the borders of the 
Roman world, and particularly in Pal- 
estine. Archelaus had been banished 
by the Emperor, and Judaea was now 





From a Painting by Hulman Hunt 


‘How is it that ye sought me? Wist ye not that | must be about my father's business?”’ 
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under the Governor of Syria, Quirinius. 
The bands of zealots were quiet and 
the pilgrims moved along the high- 
ways undisturbed and with little fear. 

It was the gala season in Jerusalem. 
The city was decked for the occasion 
and every stranger was made welcome. 
Hospitality was not limited by the city 
walls. Houses were overflowing and 
every available spot within and without 
the walls—courts, house-tops, streets 
and gardens—were covered with tents 
for the pilgrims who could not be better 
accommodated. 

But it was not this bewildering 
throng of people; not the babble of 
myriad tongues in’ strange languages; 
not the festive decorations of the city; 
not the great walls, the high towers, 
nor the busy streets that held the atten- 
tion of Jesus; at all these he wondered, 
but tarried not until the Temple rose 
before Him. 

To every common pilgrim hither the 
Temple was the greatness of Jerusalem, 
but as Jesus stood at the foot of the 
mount, upon which the Temple rested 
like a crown of gold and marble, and 
gazed upon its splendor, He saw His 
Father’s house and yielded to the irre- 
sistible impulse to enter and be about 
His Father’s business. 

Here He spent every moment of the 
feast days, so absorbed with the cere- 
monies and teachings that He even for- 
got the time appointed by His parents 
for the return home. As they were not 
required to remain longer than noon 
of the third day, Jesus may have been 
told that they would begin their jour- 
ney homeward toward evening of this 
day. By this time the Passover had 
been eaten and the sacrifices offered, 
and only those who wished to enjoy 
the festive holiday season remained 
the rest of the week. But it was on 


these last five days of the week that. 


the doctors of the Sanhedrim came out 
on the terrace of the Temple and taught 
the people who gathered round them, 
and it was here Jesus found them, and 
tarried, while His parents, supposing 
Him somewhere in the caravan, started 
out of the city for Nazareth. 


In the jam and excitement of the 
multitudes crowding through the city’s 
narrow gates, it is little wonder that 
Jesus was not missed. But when the 
band lengthened out along the wide 


Joseph and tne Infant Christ 
From a Painting by B. E. Murillo 


road, they found that He was not with 
them and thought He must be among 
their friends. But when they pitched 
their tents for the night and Jesus did 
not appear, the parents became anxious 
and went out among their acquaint- 
ances and friends, searching for Him. 
He was not in the caravan. He had 
been left in Jerusalem. Lost! It was 
a sleepless night of anguish and fear. 
The caravan had camped still within 
sight of Jerusalem, but their Child, lost 
in that thronged' city, would as: well be 
lost among the wild hills of Judaea. 
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At dawn Joseph and Mary hurry back 
to Jerusalem and continue their search. 
The night comes, and darkness, and 
grief and despair. The next day, after 
looking everywhere that an ordinary 
boy would likely have strayed, they 
finally go up to the Temple, and, 
stumbling over the circle that sur- 
rounded the doctors, they find Jesus 
sitting close at the teachers’ feet, the 
centre of the wondering and fascinated 
group. 


Joseph and the Christ Child 


From a Painting by Carl Muller 


Of the great priests of that time who 
were perhaps among these doctors was 
Hillel and his son, Rabbau, Simeon, and 
his grandson, Gamaliel, a youth at this 


time about the age of Christ. Then, 
too, perhaps in the little company was 
Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea. 
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When the troubled parents found 
their quiet. son in the midst of these 
great men—eagerly. asking them the 
meaning of these Passover solemnities, 
and questioning them about the coming 
Messiah, and listening in rapt atten- 
tions to their teachings, delighting them 
with His beautiful, boyish face, His 
irank but modest earnestness, and 
amazing them by, His thoughtful ques- 
tions and deep insight—they were as as- 
tonished as the rabbis. 

Mary must have ceased “pondering”’ 
over those things that occurred at His 
birth and at His presentation here in 
the Temple years ago; she must have 
ceased to wonder at the awful mystery 
of His birth, even, else would she now 
have felt and spoken as she did? But 
Jesus not only had. not forgotten those 
things—His’ mother must have told 
Him all, it would seem—but, as His 
answer to her shows, He had partially, 
at least, divined their meaning. 

“How is it that ye sought me? Wist 
ye not that I must be about my 
Father’s business?” The first recorded 
words. of Jesus! .Simple, beautiful, 
meaningful. We can never know just 
their depth of consciousness. Nor did 
His parents! Like a soft and strange 
rebuke fell these simple and lofty words. 
Mary felt them, but she did not under- 
stand. And Jesus quietly and unques- 
tioningly went down with them to Naz- 
areth and was obedient unto them. 


AT HOME IN NAZARETH. 


And now for eighteen years the veil 
again falls over the life of Christ. The 


evangelic writers reverently leave this 


long period of development in the si- 
lence of its own holy privacy. And 
again we are taught that the gospels 
were not intended to furnish a life of 
Christ, but to confirm belief in His 
Messiahship. In His village home, 
with environments common to every 
other Nazarene, but with qualities of 
mind and heart no other being ever 
possessed, Jesus grew to manhood. 
The current of His life was not de- 
termined by, outward conditions and 
events. It was channelled from within. 
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Joseph and the Child Christ 
From a Painung by Esteban Marques 


But it was in this simple, quiet moun- 
tain home, and among these grand and 
happy hills, that the deep springs of 
His life rose, and their pure, sweet 
waters carry the eternal flavor and fra- 
grance of these untainted sources. 

It was not in the synagogue school, 
nor by the instruction of the rabbis, 
that Jesus was educated. He probably 
learned to read and write Hebrew in 
the synagogue, but little more than 
this. Certainly He never attended the 


schools of the rabbis at Jerusalem— 
there were none at Nazareth—for He’ 
had none of their titles to learning. 
On hearing Him in the Temple once, 
the people asked in contempt, “How 
knoweth this man letters, having never 
learned?” 

But He did know, and that he owed 
but little for His knowledge to the 
hide-bound ecclesiasticism, the arbi- 
trary casuistry, the punctilious hypocrisy 
of the Pharisees; nor to the shallow 





“And the Grace of God was upon Hn “ 


From a Painting by M. Furst 
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scholasticism of the Sadducees; nor to 
the exclusive, unnatural asceticism of 
the Essenes, we are glad. His teachers 
—“if we may say teachers in speaking 
of so lofty an originality’—were not 
the Scribes. Their dead ritualism had 
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deeply versed in the Scriptures, Jesus 
heard the Bible read every day, and 
listened while Mary interpreted it with 
feeling and insight that would have 
been utterly beyond a Scribe. What- 
ever the number and relation of His 
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The Infant Jesus and St. John 
From a Painting by B. E. Murillo 


its effect upon Him, but it was a nega- 
tive effect, and forced Him only the 
more within Himself. Nor were His 
teachers the Greek philosophers. There 
were towns near Nazareth that were 
almost wholly Greek. The Greek lan- 
guage, too, was a common medium of 
intercourse in Palestine, and, though 
Jesus usually spoke in Aramaic, we 
judge from His having talked with 
Pilate that He also knew the Greek 
tongue, but we see no trace of Hellenic 
culture in His life. 

The parents of Jesus were His first 
teachers. In His home, with a mother 
so high-souled, so religious and so 


“brothers and sisters”—we would rather 
believe them brothers and sisters born 
to Joseph and Mary after Jesus was 
born,—they were certainly a large and 
strongly unindividualistic family. There 
were marked Essenic tendencies; open 
nationalism; deep and zealous Phari- 
saism, and burning Messianic hopes 
within the little circle of His quiet 
home. In the midst of these pure and 
hopeful influences Jesus lived; and, 
while there may have been little sym- 
pathy between Him and the others 
during His home-life, this was, none 
the less, an atmosphere congenial to 
His deep, inward development. But 
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that He loved them, and loved His 
home, and remembered His childhood 
there with tenderest emotions, we know 
from His frequent allusions later to 
children, and their happy ways, and to 
His own pathetic homelessness. 

But the valley and the hills were 
about Him, and His sensitive nature, 
like the lilies that He watched and 
loved, grew into flower in this world 
of sunshine and of wild grandeur. 
More than that of His home, do we 
find the influence of this nature revealed 
in Him later. 

It was not alone as poet and philoso- 
pher, but as a careful and sympathetic 
observer, that Jesus knew these valleys 
and hills. He loved the wild things 


of the wood and field; He knew the 
little secrets of their different lives, and 
He felt His kinship with every one, for 
they were all of one Father. He knew 
there was One who was caring for the 
lilies, the sparrows, the foxes and Him- 
self; and in the bending heavens, across 
the wondrous landscapes,- amid the 
changing seasons, in all Nature every- 
where He saw God’s first revelation of 
Himself as Father. 

There was nothing strained or un- 
balanced in Jesus’ development; noth- 
ing unnatural in His growth during 
these years. His intimacy with Nature, 
and their near and sacred fellowship 
was real and spontaneous. So, too, was 


The Childhood of Jesus 
From a Painting by H. Sinkel 
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Christ's Boyhood in Nazareth 


From a Drawing by Heinrich Hofmann 


His contact with men and His knowl- 
edge of them. He knew men, not from 
some “high solitude above the storm’s 
career” where they moved like pigmies 
across the “plains extending wide,” but 
as aman among men. He was brother, 
friend, neighbor and laborer, in com- 
mon with all men of the village. With 
them He felt the oppressors’ power. 
Their growing poverty, their deepening 
misery, their wants, their woes, their 
hopes, even their threatening unrest, 
was His. But the conception of a king- 
dom greater than David’s, a kingdom 


without sword and blood, was shaping 


itself in His soul. Here in Nazareth 
Jesus learned the joys and sorrows, the 
strength and weakness of human hearts; 
learned to sympathize with man’s suffer- 
ing; learned to believe in man’s salva- 
tion. 

Outwardly He differed little from His 
townspeople, and when He returned to 
them as their Messiah, they scouted 
His claims, for He had left Nazareth a 
simple village carpenter. They did not 
see that a great and noble life could be 
lived among them in obscurity, poverty 
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**Amazing them by His thoughttul questions and deep insight"’ 
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and in humble and constant toil. Idle- 
ness, luxury and notoriety often yet 
stand for largeness of life, when we for- 
get that greatness of soul is a growth 
from within, and is not wrapped about 
us with our cloaks. 

These years of retirement and of 
cheerful toil were also years of study 
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His profound knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures; His conception of God; and the 
consciousness of His power and mis- 
sion; came to Him as they come to 
us,—through study. and _ thought, 
through sacrifice, suffering and prayer. 

Especially did He study the Scrip- 
tures. The Bible was His text book, 


Christ when a Boy 
From a Painting by F. Ittenbach 


and thought.. Jesus was not born men- 


tally and spiritually mature any more 
than He was born physically mature. 
His mental and spiritual development 
was not completed in the cave of the 
Nativity. His grasp of Jewish history; 
His acquaintance with man and nature; 


His library, His “meat and drink.” 
The Scriptures were the Father’s direct 
revelation of Himself. Jesus knew 
them profoundly, all of them, even the 
uncanonical books, and some of them 
He knew by heart. How well He used 
them to the silence and shame of His 























enemies, we know from: the Gospel nar- 
ratives. It was the spirit of the Book 
of Daniel, the glorious dreams of 
Isaiah, the deep fervor of the Psalms, 
especially, that exalted and sustained 
Him. 

Thus the years of His simple, sinless 
home-life passed away, till the time of 
His great preparation ceased. Submis- 
sive and content, He toiled in the 
school of common life, that He might 
become Life’s teacher. Inwardly and 
outwardly, in favor with God and man, 
and in sympathy with the aspirations 
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and needs of His people and His time, 
He grew until His development was 
complete. 

But these happy and healthful in- 
fluences of His surroundings were ex- 
ternal and secondary. They were the 
atmosphere into which His life ex- 
panded, while the sources of that life 
itself and its constant sustenance lie far 
back beyond our ken, in the deep and 
sacred silences of His soul’s inner self 
—the Holy of Holies, where He and 
His Father met, and where we would 
not dare to enter. 


(To be continued.) 





The Infant Christ 
From a Painting by H. Winterhalter 





U. S. Marine Mail Boat ** Florence B."* 


THE MARINE MAIL SERVICE 


By E. J. Peck 


N June 19, 1806, there was 
inaugurated in Detroit, Mich., 
the United States Marine Mail 

Service. The only drawback to 
the complete success of the under- 
taking was the fact that passing 
vesselmen were ignorant of the new 
system. The initial attempt to deliver 
the mail was met with a refusal to take 
the line thrown from the yacht, and as 
a result the carrier who had made the 
attempt at great risk of life was right- 
eously indignant. The cause of this 
rebuff was that the black and white craft 
known as the “Florence B.,” formerly 
employed by a Detroit firm of vessel- 
men for reporting, occasioned some ot 
the masters of through boats considera- 
ble trouble. ; 

The marine mail service scheme orig- 
inated with Supt. Charles Swan of the 
Detroit post-office, but it was several 
years before he could get the post- 
office department at Washington to 
look with favor upon his plan, and it 


was not until the present postmaster, 
John J. Enright of Detroit, was ap- 
pointed that an actual test of the 
scheme was made. 

It required several days to arrange 
for the trial. Appropriate boats for the 
service, as well as men adapted to the 
work, had to be secured. This latter 
trouble was found to be a hard one to 
overcome. Competent men did not 
care to give their service for the small 
compensation offered by the depart- 
ment. This difficulty was finally over- 
come by Mr. Enright and Mr. Swan 
increasing the compensation offered by 
the department out of their own 
pockets. 

After the arrangements were com- 
pleted, a favorable day tor the experi- 
ment was delayed several days on ac- 
count of a severe storm that was sweep- 
ing over the lakes. On June roth the 
test was finally made, but owing to 
the facts before mentioned was not suc- 
cessful. A few minutes later the 
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steamer “Nimick” was sighted coming 
up the river carrying a signal denoting 
that she would not stop. 

A small tug, towing a small yawl, in 
which was seated the carrier chosen to 
make the attempt, steamed towards the 
course of. the oncoming vessel. When 
the “Nimick” came within two hundred 
feet of the tug the small boat was cast 
loose and the carrier rowed directly in 
front of the rapidly approaching 
steamer. Those on board did not un- 
derstand what was being done, they not 
having heard of the intended trial. The 


changed her course the carrier in the 
yaw! rowed into it. 

By this time the steamer had reached 
a point about ten feet away from the 
small boat. The carrier gripped his oars 
firmly, and as the rounded bow of the 
steamer seemed about to strike his boat 
he gave the oars a quick turn and the 
yawl slid around the bow without even 
having touched the steamer. 

When about midship the carrier rose 
and threw a rope to some sailors who 
stood on deck ready to receive it. It 
was grasped firmly and the yawl rap- 











‘* By this time the steamer had reached a point only a few yards away’’ 


whistles of the big ship blew out threat- 
ening blasts, the seamen shouted their 
words of warning, and the pilot threw 
his wheel over as rapidly as possible in 
a vain effort to pass to one side of 
little boat; but as fast as the steamer 


idly passed to the rear of the steamer. 
As the rope tightened, the bow of the 
small craft arose in the water, while the 
stern took in considerable sea. A 
small rope was thrown to the carrier, 
who fastened it to the bag of mail mat- 
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ter and gave orders for the seamen to 
haul away. In the meantime the busi- 
ness on hand had been made known to 
the captain of the steamer, and he did 
everything in his power to assist in the 
trial. 

When the bag had been hauled 
aboard it was taken off and another 
bag, containing the mail for Detroit, 
fastened to the rope and thrown to the 
carrier. The line holding the yawl was 
cast loose and the boat rapidly fell away 
in the wake of the steamer and was 


THE MARINE MAIL SERVICE 


To an ordinary person there can be 
no conception of the work and dangers 
through which the men who handle the 
small boats have to pass in order to 
make the safe delivery of letters. Mari- 
ners who send or receive these letters 
are hardened to the dangers of the lakes, 
and they think little of the perilous 
feats of the hardy fellows who carry to 
them their mail. 

In stormy weather the task of deliv- 
ering the mail is still more dangerous. 
Any wave might disturb the calculations 

















Throwing the Line 


soon picked up by the tug, which had 
remained at close quarters during the 
trial. 

While practically the original plans 


are being carried out, several minor 
changes have been made. For instance, 
it was intended to run a swift yacht 
alongside the ships, but it was learned 
that the suction would draw the vessels 
together with a bump that would be 
little short of a collision and would 
probably result in damage to both 
crafts. It was decided, therefore, to 
make use of the small rowboat and to 
have the yacht in close attendance. 


with reference to the movement of the 
little boat and upset it in a twinkling. 
Then, too, it is sometimes not safe even 
for the ferryboats which ply between 
Detroit and Windsor to go out. But 
this makes no difference to the men 
who handle the mail for Uncle Sam’s 
marine service. While thinking of the 
business in hand and trying to avoid 
known dangers, the carriers are 
obliged to keep a constant watch for 
other crafts that might at any time run 
them down unawares. So far, how- 
ever, no serious accident has befallen 
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“As the rope’ tigntened, the bow of the small craft arose in tne water” 


any of the carriers; but’ on several oc- 
casions accidents have been narrowly 
averted. 

At ‘night, out on the river in front of 
an approaching liner, nothing is to be 
seen but the triangle of red; green and 
white light. No hull is visible, and un- 
til the steamer gets close upon one no 
sound can’ be heard: Suddenly the ear 
detects a faint swishing in the distance 


as the oncoming bows cut through the 
water, then’ a huge black object that 
looks like a large building in a deserted 
street on a stormy night looms up on 
the water, approaching at an apparently 
frightful speed.’ The boat is really go- 
ing no faster than’she would in the day 
time and'the chances are that it is not 
so fast,° but the darkness conceals her 
until close ‘at hand. For a man who 



































"*The line holding the yawi was cast loose’’ 
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Waiting for a Steamer at Nignt 


does not possess a cast-iron nerve the 
dragging through the water in the dark- 
ness possesses an absolute terror. 

These marine postmen are hardy fel- 
lows and are well used to their work, 
and in mild weather even enjoy the 
constant dangers that it involves. 

The rule of the service is to catch 
every boat that goes through the river 
from midnight to midnight. Each day 
the weather bureau sends to the mail 
boat a package of circulars containing 
the forecast for the following twenty- 
four hours. One of these circulars 
is put on board every vessel that passes. 
In many cases they come in very handy, 
and several cases are known where they 
have been the means of avoiding dis- 
asters. In addition to this, the mail 
boat always flies a signal flag on the ap- 


proach of a storm that may be seen for 

a mile up or down the river. ; 
All mail matter addressed in care of 

the marine post-office has to go through 


the main office at Detroit. It is sent 
immediately to the marine branch at the 
foot of Bates street. 

There is no doubt that the marine 
postal service has come to stay. In 
spite of the opposition in some quarters 
at first, nothing but good words for it 
can be said now. When the system 
was first inaugurated the number of let- 
ters that passed through the office was 
less than one hundred a day. At 
present from 600 to 1,000 pieces of mail 
matter are exchanged between passing 
steamers and the marine post-office, so 
that it is proposed to build new boats 
for the service for next season. 





MARGOT 


By FrAnK H. SWEET 


OWN where the 
[) on the shifting 

the trees stop, discouraged, 
at a height of four or five feet, 
the people are not fastidious about 
their picking and choosing. Houses 
that are large enough to hold them, 
and tight enough to keep out some of 
the bitter wind that whistles down from 
the northeast, are the height of even 
their most sanguine desires. If the 
boats have been successful off the 
Shoals or over on the Banks, the men 
bring back the surplus in the shape of 
a few necessary provisions, and in fish- 
ing tackle and seines and bolts of cloth. 
And then, during the long, dreary wait- 
ing for the next return of the boats, the 
women make up this cloth into gar- 
ments for themselves and the absent 
ones, and in the making invent new 
styles that are remarkable only for 
their novelty. Occasionally a returned 
fisherman attempts a description of 
what he has seen at Niel’s Harbor or 
St. Margaret’s, and the women adopt 
as much of it as they see fit, and add 
as much as they see fit, and the result 
is the fashion for Reeftown until su- 
perseded by a later description. 

Reeftown has no gardens; the swirl- 
ing sand which cuts one’s face like 
-needle points prohibits that; and it has 
no cattle or carriages; the exposure 
is too much for the one and there are 
no roads for the other. The sea fur- 
nishes food and highway, and its music 
enters into its dependents and attunes 
them to its own monody. 

There are some thirty houses scat- 
tered along the beach, without regard 
to alignment, or, indeed, to anything 
save the force of winds and convenience 
to boats; and they are built entirely of 
the wreckage which has been donated 
by the waves. Behind them are the 
platforms for drying fish, and the seines 


sea moans 
sands, and 
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that are in need of repairs, and the 
strange piles of fuel which the sea has 
washed in from all quarters of the 
world. 

These fisher-folk are a light-hearted 
people, considering the iron grasp of 
the sea which is upon them. Hard 
luck is accepted as inevitable, but every 
good ffortune sets them _ rejoicing 
like children. And when the fleet re- 
turns, there is always a great merry- 
making, shadowed here and there by a 
house that is mourning for what the 
sea has taken. But among the sea- 
toilers outward grief is of brief dura- 
tion. It sets more lines in the face, 
perhaps, and bends the shoulders pre- 
maturely; but there is work to do, and 
hunger is something that mere sorrow 
will not appease. 

Over the fortunes of Reeftown, “the 
fleet”—as it is proudly called—holds ab- 
solute sway. It is a pitiful makeshift 
of old hulks and ragged sails, derided 
and looked down upon by the well- 
equipped fleets of the lower coasts, but 
it is their all; and if its unseaworthiness 
causes the stern waves to exact an un- 
due toll of lives, they can only bow and 
cling the more closely to their one bul- 
wark against privation and hunger. 

The thirty houses yield a total of 
eighty or ninety men and boys, and, as 
the fleet never comprises more than 
eight or ten vessels, most of the sea- 
farers are obliged to go on a “lay,” or 
as shareholders with some neighbor. 
But if their gleanings are small, so are 
their needs; and when the vessels re- 
turn empty, there are always clams and 
mussels which the women gather along 
the shore, and sometimes wild fruit and 
small game which the children find on 
the barrens back of the dunes. 

One day a wandering artist with blue 
eyes and a quick, frank smile found his 
way across these barrens to the cluster 
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of weather-beaten houses on the beach. 
He was still young, and his only desti- 
nation was the picturesque, and his only 
limit of time his own pleasure. So he 
engaged the one spare room of Captain 
Ben, of the Flying Fish; and under the 
tiny cobwebbed window—which, by 
the way, he peremptorily refused to 
have cleaned of its picturesque untidi- 
ness—he placed his easel and arranged 
his colors and brushes. Inside of 
twenty-four hours he was a member of 
the family, and in less than a week he 
had become acquainted with every man, 
woman and child in the place. 

“Nawthin’ stuck up ’bout him,” said 
old lame Dugald on the third day, as 
he hobbled into the little room that 
served as general store and post-office 
and court house. “Why, dang me, if 
he didn’t dig clams with me more’n 
two hours this mawnin’. An’ the ques- 
tions he asked! Land! almos’ seemed 
like he thought o’ goin’ in the busi- 
ness.” 

“Saprie! oui, dat be so. Only it’s de 
lobster he wants for learn, not de clam,” 
cried white-haired Jean Laronde, from 
his position on a mackerel keg. “Didn’ 
he go out wis me las’ night an’ help 
pull in de lobster pots, an’ talk an’ talk, 
till he know more ’bout de beizness as 
me. Eh! monjee! I say he make good 
man for work, me, Jean Laronde.” 

“Bah! stop that palaverin’,” inter- 
posed a sharp-faced woman who had 
been busily engaged in cheapening a 
pound of sugar for the last twenty 
minutes, “can’t ye see the man’s one 0’ 
them artister’s who’s nothin’ to do but 
talk an’ make pictures. An’ rich! don’t 
he pay me three dollars every seven 
days for what I do for him—every 
seven days, mind ye! an’ who ever 
heard of a man payin’ more’n one dol- 
lar for board afore? Him learnin’ to be 
a clammer or lobster catcher! Of all 
senseless idjuts!” and gathering up her 
bundles from the counter, Captain 
Ben’s Sally stalked indignantly from 
the store. 

“T’ree doller!” ejaculated the old 
lobster catcher under his breath; “more 
as I make in a mont’.” Surement, 
Cap’n Ben’ll be havin’ new sails on de 


Flyin’ Fish if his Sally keeps on like 
dis. Oui, I say it, me, Jean Laronde!” 
“A mint o’ money,” agreed the clam 
digger, a little enviously, “an’ Cap’n 
Ben’s Sally’s a woman to make the 
most on it. Wall, all I’n say is that the 
artister is an all-round good chap, if 
he does cast his money to the four 
winds. He’s jest as common an’ free 
spoken as though he hadn’t a cent.” 

Meanwhile, Nelson Laurence was ex- 
periencing a rare enjoyment. The sim- 
ple-hearted fisher-folk had taken him 
unreservedly into their friendship, and 
the rugged outlines of their coast, and 
their manner of living, and, more than 
all, their quaint costumes, were prizes 
which his brush was quick to accept. 
And now his strength and knowledge 
of athletics stood him in good stead, for 
he rowed out to the lobster grounds 
and helped the old men haul in their 
queer, hoop-net pots, and he went with 
the boys across the barrens in search 
of such game as the solitudes afforded, 
and with the clam-diggers and mussel 
gatherers, and, occasionally, when a 
stray boat came in, he would join it 
for a few days’ fishing outside. He was 
a good oarsman, a good shot, a good 
pedestrian, and a good story-teller; and 
these accomplishments were like so 
many passports into the hearts of his 
entertainers. 

And then, when he came back from 
these excursions, they would gaze over 
his shoulders as he painted some real- 
istic sketch or detail of the work he 
had been engaged in, and would admire 
and comment and criticize, and some- 
times would reject a picture altogether, 
and insist on his painting it over again. © 

‘“Saprie, mon garcon,” Jean Laronde 
would cry energetically, “‘what’s de use 
of work dat ain’t done right. You 
mus’ learn dese t’ings. Youse pretty 
good; dat’s why youse should be bet- 
ter. Non, non, M’sieu. It mus’ all do 
over again. Dat’s what I say, me, Jean 
Laronde. Put de rope on t’odder side 
de sail. Any man know dat.” 

As yet Nelson Laurence had not seen 
the able-bodied men of Reeftown; they 
were away on the Banks, and would nct 
return until the darkening sky of the 
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northeast indicated the approach of the 
stormy season. So he worked on, do- 
ing bits of the coast, and of the fisher- 
men in their rough costumes, and of 
the women and children in their bright, 
picturesque colors. 

Moreover, he was becoming curious 
about the return of the fleet. One day 
a man had complimented him on his 
rowing, and had added that he should 
wait until Margot returned; she would 
show him what fine rowing was; and 
another had said that most of the fisher- 
men were good surf casters, but none 
were like Margot. And when, one day, 
he put a pretty fisher girl into a picture, 
she looked at him archly and said that 
when Margot returned he would have 
to make another picture for her to be 
in; there was not another girl on the 
whole coast like Margot. 

And so it went on. The boys told 


him that Margot could beat him all to 
pieces shooting, and that Margot was 
the best swimmer in the country, and 
as for beauty—well, he should wait and 


see Margot. 

At last, in sheer desperation, he went 
to Jean Laronde. 

“Who is this paragon, Margot?” he 
asked. ‘“‘She’s dinned into my ears as 
being perfect in everything, and she 
even goes across to the Banks. I 
thought women didn’t go out with the 
fleet.” 

The old man’s eye narrowed. 

“Margot’s de bes’ woman on de 
‘coas’,” he said, shortly. 

“Of course. I couldn’t doubt that, 
after all I have heard. But who is she? 
and how does she come to be in every- 
body’s mouths,—and hearts, too, for 
that matter? And yet,” smiling frankly, 
“I believe I can answer that last ques- 
tion myself. Already my heart ‘begins 
to tingle whenever I hear her name. 
The idea of a girl of eighteen going 
out in the teeth of such a gale as Cap- 
tain Ben’s wife told me about, and 
rescuing three children, why, even a 
veteran surfsman might well have hesi- 
tated at such fearful risk.” 

“Eh, bien! dat’s just it,” said the old 
man, his face clearing, “Margot nev’ 
remember de reesk, non. She see what 


should do, quick like flash, an’ she do 
it.” He regarded the young man in 
perplexed silence for some moments, 
then went on, “I can no deescribe la 
belle Margot, saprie! non! Youse a 
ver’ good man, M’sieu; but Margot is 
no like youse, non; she is no like we 
canaille of Reeftown, monjee, non! 
She is what le bon Dieu have made her, 
just Margot, sweet an’ tender as wo- 
man, brave as man, strong as martyr, 
pure as angel, oui, saprie! dass our 
Margot. I say it, me, Jean Laronde.” 

The old man’s face had begun to 
glow in his enthusiasm, but now he 
suddenly checked himself and looked 
apologetically at his companion. 

“Dere is not many women at Reef- 
town,” he said, “an’ dey haf hard time 
an’ no advantages, non. You haf see 
women ev’where, an’ our Margot no 
seem to you like she seem to us.” 

“I have never seen a woman like 
Margot,” answered Laurence, quietly, 
“not in all my life.” 

“Non? Saprie! non?” cried Laronde, 
delightedly. ‘Mais, vraiment, M’sieu, 
she is a le bon Dieu a donne. But you 
ask who is Margot. Well, she old man 
Sequin girl. Old man Sequin no good, 
nev’ a bit. Tort Dieu, non! Dreenk, 
dreenk, dreenk, an’ let Margot catch an’ 
cook de feesh; an’ boys Narcisse an’ 
Louis too small for keep de family. So 
Margot look out for ev’t’ing; an’ when 
de fleet go out, Margot she take de old 
boat dat ain’t fit for go, an’ she take 
her fader an’ de boys, an’ saprie! dey 
catch more feesh as anybody. An’ 
when dey out in boat, old man Sequin 
get no dreenk, bapteme, non. Margot 
give it de feesh, he, he! She is one 
girl, is Margot. I say it, me, Jean 
Laronde.” 

One day Laurence saw her picture 
in the “best room” of a neighbor,—a 
poor little tintype, made by some wan- 
dering photographer, inaccurate in the 
beginning, and blurred by time. But 
the eyes that looked up at him were 
sweet and womanly, and there was 
something in the easy, firm pose of the 
chin that made him better understand 
the stories that had been told him. 
And that night he dreamed of raging 
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billows, and of Margot floating serenely 
above them. 

And so the days went by, and at last 
the air grew chill, and heavy masses of 
clouds began to drift down from the 
stormy northeast. The roar of the 
breakers became louder as they beat 
against the reefs, and white caps could 
be seen far out at sea. Warblers dis- 
appeared from the barrens, and then the 
robins and kinglets, and last of all the 
hawks. The sky at sunset lost its rosy 
aureole, and leaves disappeared from 
the trees; and then the women began 
to make frequent trips to the headland. 
It was time for the fleet to return. 

But again and again they came back 
with sad eyes. No sails were in sight. 
The Banks had claimed victims the 
year before—was the toll of lives to be 
again exacted? And then at last the 
clouds became storms, and the storms 
grew thick with snow and ice, and were 
hurled against the houses of Reeftown 
by the fierce winds of the pitiless north- 
east. There had been nothing like it 
for years, and the women looked at 
each other with growing terror in their 
white faces. 

Nelson Laurence entered into all 
their hopes and apprehensions. By 
this time, every man, woman and child 
of Reeftown had become his personal 
friend, and there was no hope or ex- 
pectation too trivial to share with him. 
He knew of Marie’s frugal, hard work- 
ing life, and the slowly increasing stock 
of pennies that were to buy a boat for 
Francois when he became old enough 
to venture on the sea; and of Peter 
Black’s loss of interest in the fishing 
and everything else since his two boys 
were drowned, and of Henri’s ap- 
proaching marriage, and Big Tom’s 
contemplated new house, and Helene’s 
anxiety to go away and learn music. 
And, indeed, why should he not know 
all their little plans and habits, and 
share in their apprehensions; was not 
Margot out with the fleet? So he, too, 
walked out on the headland, and along 
the beach, and grew more and more 
arxious as time passed and no sails ap- 
peared. 

One stormy day they saw a little, 


weather-beaten vessel creeping into the 
harbor. Her flag was at half-mast, and 
her sails and spars were shattered, and 
her bulwarks stove. Ice gleamed from 
her cross-trees and shrouds, and her 
very sails were coated with it. The 
women and old men and children gath- 
ered about the landing place in silent 
dread. Whose boat was it? and what 
tidings did it bring? 

As it drew nearer, old Jean Laronde 
suddenly threw his cane high into the 
air. 

“Saprie! le bon Dieu!” he cried. “It 
is the Scudding Belle, an’ my Guil- 
laume is dere. Vraiment, mon petit 
fils; c’est vous! c’est vous!” 

An hour later all the exuberance was 
gone, and he was bending heavily upon 
the cane as he stumbled up the beach, 
his long, white hair blowing wildly 
about his drawn, anguished face. The 
vessel had indeed proved to be the 
Scudding Belle, and there were two ex- 
hausted, half-frozen men on_ board. 
But the crew had been four, and neither 
of the surviviors was Guillaume. 

Before night the story was known to 
every inhabitant of Reeftown, and they 
whispered it to each other with white 
faces and trembling lips as they peered 
through the storm-lashed darkness in 
vain search of the absent boats. 

“An’ to think they was almost home 
when the storm struck ’em,” groaned 
lame Dugald, who had two sons with 
the fleet. “Another day, an’ they’d a 
been in. Barty says they was so scat- 
tered and blacked out by the storm 
that not one boat knew what become 
of another.” 

“But they see some mighty tight 
work ’fore they got scattered,” observed 
lean Simon, who was alone in the 
world, and could therefore philoso- 
phize. “Barty says some o’ the vessels 
crashed together, an’ some had their 
riggin’ blowed clean off, an’ some was 
just turned complete upside down. But 
seems to me some of ’em’s bound to 
come back all right. When folks does 
as much as that gal Margot did out 
there, why, they ain’t born to be 
drowned, seems to me. Barty says her 
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boat jest broke right up, ’twas so rot- 
ten; an’ that Margot got her two 
brothers to the Bobbin’ Betty, an’ 
then went back an’ helped her father. 
How she did it in that sea is more’n 
I can tell. But then, there ain’t many 
men can swim like our Margot can.” 

“T’m ’fraid it’s all up with her this 
time, though,” said Dugald, hopelessly. 
“Barty says he see the Bobbin’ Betty 
lose her riggin’ ’fore the night shet 
down atwean ’em,” and then a wild 
gust of wind drowned their voices, and 
almost caught their breath with the 
blinding sleet it hurled into their faces. 

That night few of them went to bed. 
They wandered along the beach, and 
into their houses, and back again to the 
beach, and up to the headland; white 
and silent, the rain splashing their faces 
and stiffening into ice upon their cloth- 
ing. And out of the darkness came 
only the rush of the storm, and the roar 
of the breakers upon the reefs, and the 
wild beating of the hail upon the rocks. 

The next day another battered vessel 
came into port, and the next day 
another and another. At the end of a 
week nearly two-thirds of the fleet had 
returned. But each vessel brought its 
own tale of disaster and loss—joy to 
one household and sorrow to another. 

But not until the seventh day was 
news heard of the Bobbing Betty, and 
of Margot and her brothers and father, 
and the four men who made up the 
Bobbing Betty’s crew. And it was 
Captain Ben of the drifting, rudderless, 
riggingless Flying Fish who brought 
the tidings. 

“We hailed ’em off Judas P’int, two 
miles down the coast,” said Captain 
Ben, in answer to the eager questions 
that met him from all sides. “They 
was fast on a rock, an’ couldn’t get off. 
We'd a helped ’em if we could, but 
there was only Roper an’ me, an’ we 
was that beat out we could only just 
lay on deck an’ hang on for dear life.” 

“Was they all there?” asked a by- 
stander, tremulously, “Jude an’ all?” 

Captain Ben looked at him pityingly. 

“No, Kellup, I’m sorry to say they 
wa’n’t—all,” he answered, slowly. 
“Your Jude was washed off, an’ so was 


storekeeper Lecks’ Tommy an’ old 
man Sequin. Seems like Sequin got 
some rum on the sly from Tommy, an’ 
pretty soon was too drunk to hold on. 
But for all that Margot would a saved 
him somehow if it hadn’t been for look- 
in’ out for the boys, an’ bein’ clean 
tuckered herself. She hailed us as we 
came by, cheerful an’ chipper, like she 
allers is, but I could see she was pretty 
nigh used up. Lish an’ Mac’s Peter 
was holdin’ on to the boat, an’ they 
an’ Margot an’ her brothers was all 
there was.” 

Before he finished, Laurence was 
bending over one of the small boats, 
shoving it down the sand toward the 
water. 

‘Will some one who knows the coast 
go with me?” he asked, hurriedly. 
“Perhaps we may be able to reach 
Margot in time.” 

“Not in this sea, you won’t, nor in 
that boat,” said Captain Ben, gravely. 
‘Nothin’ smaller’n one of our sloops 
could ride these waves, an’ they’re all 
stove. Besides, the wind’s dead ag’in 
us; we drifted in with it an’ the tide, 
but even if our sloops was all right 
we couldn’t beat out in the teeth o’ 
this gale. You’re a bold chap, young 
man, though you're a stranger to me; 
but ’tain’t no use. All we’n do is to 
wait for the sea to go down, an’ trust 
to ’em bein’ able to hold on. There 
ain’t no man in the world would do 
more for Margot than me.” 

“Isn’t there any one who will go?” 
asked Laurence, sharply, “it’s only a 
man’s life, anyway, and there is a girl 
out there in need of help. No, not 
you,” as a young fisherman who had 
drifted in only the day before hobbled 
toward him on crutches; “your leg is 
broken, and you have no business even 
to be out here on the beach.” 

“Bah! what is a leg!” cried the young 
fisherman, impatiently. “My arms are 
all right. Here, you take the other oar 
and give me this. I understand the sea 
better than you do. Now, in with 
you!” 

“Saprie! Hold on!” shouted a shrill 
voice from the crowd, and old Jean 
Laronde shuffled toward them, his cane 
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in one hand and his battered sou’wester 
in the other. “I goin’ to steer de boat 
an’ youse will pull de oar. Bien, dat 
will make him all right. What do [ 
car’ for a meeser’ble ol’ life now dat 
Guillaume is gone. Saprie! dar, you 
Jules an’ Squint Eye, shove us off.” 

Straight into the mad vortex of waves 
and toward what seemed to be inevit- 
able destruction, tossed the frail boat; 
now on the crest of a crumbling moun- 
tain of water, and then dropping bodily 
into the sheer, black depths of a shifting 
ravine. But as it rose again and again 
from the depths, each time a little far- 
ther out and down the coast, the 
watchers on shore began to breathe a 
little more freely, and even to look at 
each other with approving nods of en- 
couragement. 

“Mebbe they'll fetch it,” said lame 
Dugald, grimly, but with a doubtful 
shake of the head. ‘That old Jean is 


a rare one to p’int a boat, an’ for down- 
right grit an’ doggedness there ain’t 
nobody like Steve Leighton. 


It’s the 
artister I’m ’feared on. He’s a bold 
one, an’ a strong one; but he ain’t got 
the sea trainin’ that gives sea-muscle. 
It’s in my mind he’ll give out ’fore the 
two miles is fetched. An’ then there’s 
the gettin’ back.” 

“They won’t try to come back,” said 
Captain Ben, shading his eyes so he 
could peer farther across the water, 
“they'll slip into the little cove back o” 
Judas Pint. Steve won’t take no 
chances when Margot’s to be looked 
out for. If they get to the Bobbin’ 
Betty, there won’t be no trouble ’bout 
the savin’ an’ gettin’ on shore. An’ it’s 
Steve more’n the artister that I’m 
feared on. His leg is broke, an’ even 
a man’s grit can’t allers keep him from 
faintin’. ‘Tain’t no baby work to row 
two miles through this sea with a 
broken leg.” 

And apparently others thought so, 
too; for as the boat rose and fell, rose 
and fell, old Jean looked almost as anx- 
iously at the young fisherman as he did 
at the towering billows that threatened 
to engulf them; and from time to time 
Laurence found himself glancing at the 
set, immovable face beside him, and 


wondering how a man could suffer such 
excruciating pain as he knew this man 
was doing, and yet be able to hold it 
in such iron subjection. 

Little by little the shore fell back in 
the distance, and at last the headland 
was rounded; and then, far down the 
coast, the keen eyes of old Jean saw 
Judas Point, and off it a small black 
object that was frequently blotted out 
by clouds of white spray. Back and 
forth, with steady, mathematical pre- 
cision, swayed the strong, muscular 
shoulders of the oarsmen; and with 
every stroke the shore receded a little 
farther, and the black spot approached 
a little nearer. At last the black object 
resolved itself into a boat, and upon it 
Jean could see clinging forms. 

“Tt’s all right, boys,” he said cheerily. 
“T see dem. Now, steedy, and don’t 
be excite,” as he saw a quick flush 
coming to their faces. “Saprie! de 
work be not done yet.” 

Long and full as the strokes had been 
before, they now sensibly grew 
stronger. But the oarsmen did not 
dare turn, for fear they might miss 
their stroke. They must let old Jean 
serve them for eyes. 

“Do you see her?” asked Steve, in a 
sharp, strained voice. 

“Margot?” added Laurence. 

“Oui, surement! she is dere. An’ I 
see Lish an’ Mac’s Peter an’ de two 
boys—no, one boy—no, dere’s t’odder 
boy in de water, and Margot’s helpin’ 
him up. Saprie! now dey’s all right. 
Steedy, don’t be excite. De work be 
not done yet. Monjee! Margot 1s one 
girl, bien! I say it, me, Jean Laronde.” 

Ten minutes of strong, steady pulling, 
and then: 

“Steedy, now, steedy! Port a leetle! 
dere—dere! now straight ahead! one, 
two, t’ree, stop, an’ be ready to catch 
hold. Saprie! dat is good! bien! bien!” 

An hour later they were all on shore 
in the little cove, an eighth of a mile 
away. 

It was a week before Margot recov- 
ered from the strain and exhaustion, 
and a month before Steve was able to 
limp about with a cane. Laurence 
visited him every day, and grew to 
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have a sincere regard and admiration 
for the strong young man who was 
conquering adverse circumstances with 
such quiet determination. He learned 
that Steve’s father had gone the com- 
mon way of fishermen on the Banks, 
and that the care of a large family had 
thus fallen upon the young man’s shoul- 
ders. . But that Steve was equal to the 
emergency was evident from the fact 
that while providing liberally for his 
mother and the children, he was adding 
a little each year to a private, fund of 
his own. 

“Sometime—it may be a good many 
years ahead—” he told Laurence one 
day, in a mutual burst of confidence, “TI 
intend to buy a vessel, not like any of 
these in the fleet, but a well-built and 
thoroughly equipped one, like those 
from the south, that is perfectly adapted 
for fishing. The people here are con- 


tent to go out in the old way, with . 


poor, ill-fitted boats that cost many 
lives and only yield the barest living. 
I have often tried to get them to join 
together and buy even a single good 
vessel, but they laugh at me. Our fish- 
ing is good, and we have a good har- 
bor. When we are willing to adopt im- 
proved methods, I believe we can make 
not only a living, but a generous 
profit.” 

And every day Laurence saw Margot 
also; at first in her house, and then 
while she was fishing from the rocks or 
gathering shell-fish along the beach. 
And during the first few days there was 
mingled with his sympathy and admira- 
tion an undercurrent of curiosity to 
know if the reality equalled his dreams. 
But by the third day this thought was 
done away with forever. 

It was his dreams that had never 
equalled the reality. Instead of being 
entirely unlettered, she had educated 
herself, in a measure, and was even 
familiar with many of his favorite au- 
thors; and her voice, although unculti- 
vated, was as clear and sweet as the 
birds’, or as the sea in its joyous mo- 
ments, when it sang among the rocks. 
But it was the eyes through which her 
pure, strong soul appeared that had the 
greatest charm for him; and gazing into 
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them, he forgot his mother and sisters, 
everything save what their unfathoma- 
ble depths might hold for him. 

One day, as they stood together on 
the headland, he turned to her with a 
sudden passionate appeal in his face. 

“Margot,” he began; then he stopped, 
for one of her hands went up in ap- 
pealing expostulation. 

“Don’t say it,’ she urged, quickly. 
“T like you, and I don’t want any— 
any difference to come between us. 
We've only known each other a few 
days.” 

“Months, Margot,” he _ corrected, 
eagerly; “ever since I have been here. 
Every inhabitant of Reeftown has intro- 
duced you to me.” 

“IT am sorry,” looking at him with 
growing trouble in her eyes. “You are 
like the men I have read about, and I 
have been so glad to meet you. Why 
did you—you—” 

“Why, Margot?” 

“It cannot be,” simply. “You were 
brought up in the world, and will go 
back to it. I belong to the sea, and 
love it as I could no other place. You 
could not be content here; I could not 
be content there. Besides,” a soft flush 
creeping into her face, “I am to marry 
Steve sometime. It may not be for 
years, perhaps, but we are young and 
can wait. Steve has his family to care 
for, and sometime he wants to get a 
new vessel. When it is right, I shall 
go to him.” 

She turned and gazed out over the 
sea, from the horizon of which the rosy 
aureola of a perfect sunset was now 
radiating. His eyes followed hers, and 
presently the tremulous lines about his 
mouth grew firmer and stronger. 

“Come, Margot,” he said at last, sim- 
ply, “let us go back.” 

Two weeks later there was a sorrow- 
ful leave-taking, for every one had 
grown to look upon Laurence as a per- 
sonal friend. One of the sloops had 
been fitted up as strongly as possible, 
and Steve and Mac’s Peter were to take 
him to St. Margaret’s, where he would 
find a steamer. 

The weather was clear and calm, and 
the trip uneventful. When he reached 
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St. Margaret’s, Laurence drew Steve 
aside. 

“IT am going to send a lot of things 
to my friends at Reeftown,” he said, 
“and I want you to go ashore and help 
purchase them, and then to take charge 
of them. But chiefly there is something 
I want you to help choose for your- 
self.” 

“No, nothing for me, thank you,” re- 
turned Steve, hastily. 

“Yes, for you,” insisted Laurence. 
“Now, look here, Steve, you remember 
telling me about the vessel you are am- 
bitious of possessing. Well, I want you 
to choose the best one we can find, 
without regard to price. Wait!” as he 
saw positive refusal on the other’s face, 
“T am rich, Steve; richer perhaps than 
you can imagine. I suppose I could 


buy a hundred—a thousand such ves- 
sels as they have at Reeftown—and not 
be inconvenienced. Now you and I are 
friends, Steve, and if our positions were 
reversed, you know you would do as 
much for me. Can you not be strong 
enough to do as you would be done 
by?” 

There was a momentary hesitation on 
Steve’s face, then he held out his hand 
frankly. 

“T will take it,” he said, “but you 
must allow me to pay you back when 
I am able. And, Laurence,” a great 
light coming into his face, “you don’t 
know what this means to me.” 

“Yes, I think I do,” was Laurence’s 
only answer, spoken with an averted 
face. 





WINTER 


By Wo. TRANT 


To Life’s winter, Nature’s winters bring 
Memories of the past ; 

Summer friends, Autumn’s fears, flowers of Spring, 
Are borne upon the blast. 

And dreaming thus on days that were 


Too beautiful to last, 


There softly fell upon mine ear 

A sound so quaintly sweet, so gently giv’n, 

*T seemed but an echo, echo fall’n from heav’n — 
As though an angel had wing’d past, 
And the sound that from her harp she cast 

Still haunted my retreat. 


And note by note its cadence sweet 
Fell tenderly and silverly, 

Creating longings for it back again: 

But it died away and left a pain, 
List’ning when the next would be. 

















THE IMPORTANT MEMBER OF THE FAMILY 


By ALIcE L. ANDERSON 


“6 \ K J] HAT is in that box?” Doro- 
thy asked me, as she hand- 
ed me my second cup of 

coffee after dinner. : 

Now when a man has an embarrass- 
ing confession to make, and has spent 
the entire dinner hour in considering 
by what means he may bring it about 
most gracefully and with least retribu- 
tive consequences, to be asked a direct 
question bearing on the subject throws 
him on his beam ends, so to speak. To 
gain time, I assumed an expression of 
innocence, and asked musingly: 

“What box?” 

Dorothy began looking at me. [. 
suppose I must be by nature exceed- 
ingly straightforward, for I have ob- 
served that my attempts at duplicity 
are invariably unsuccessful. 

“That large box you brought home 
with you and left out in the barn,” she 
answered circumstantially. And she 
continued looking at me. 

The situation was too much for my 
nerve, and I was about to collapse into 
a mush of confession when I was 
struck by a brilliant idea. I composed 
my features into an expression of 
subtlety, and answered in my most se- 
ductive tones: 

“That? Oh, that’s a present for 
you.” 

Now Dorothy dearly loves to be sur- 
prised by little gifts out of season. I 
saw a rising beam of pleased anticipa- 
tion in her eye, and I congratulated 
myself upon having dealt with a tick- 
lish matter so tactfully. At this aus- 
picious moment my politic plans were 
thrown into confusion by the sudden 
precipitation of the climax. Upon the 
air was borne a wailing sound express- 
ive of hunger and homesickness and 
grief tumultuous, in a voice that was 
unmistakably canine. I studiously in- 
spected the contents of my coffee-cup, 
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but I was conscious of looking foolish 
and of being impaled upon a glance 
from Dorothy’s eyes. 

“Theodore Stead, you have not 
bought a dog!” she said declaratively. 

“[T’m sorry to contradict you, my 
dear; but the evidence seems to be 
against you,” I answered, plunging, in 
my confusion, into what I felt to be a 
fatal flippancy. 

Dorothy regarded my guilty counte- 
nance for one of those moments which 
are as long as hours. Then she arose 
and walked out to the barn, and I 
meekly followed. The dog was a St. 
Bernard pup, nine weeks old. He had 
an artless, engaging air, suggestive of 
spring violets and the little lambs of 
poetry, and such other innocent, infan- 
tile things, and as he thrust his soft, 
black nose between the slats of his box 
and wagged his tail in agitated appeal, 
my little wife’s fortifications of preju- 
dices and opposition went down with a 
rush. Seizing the slats of the box she 
shook them fiercely, and finding them 
fast, she cried imperatively: 

“Theodore Stead, why don’t you get 
him out of that horrid box instantly? 
Where’s the hammer? Oh, you dar- 
ling!” this last remark being addressed 
not to me, but to the pup, as she gently 
lifted him from his box and cuddled 
him in her lap, while I, divided equally 
between astonishment and gratification, 
could but look on and murmur in the 
words of the philosopher, ‘“There’s no 
doubt about it, women is curus.” 

I like a good dog. After we bought 
our little place in the suburbs I began 
to argue with Dorothy that a dog was 
one of the necessities of life, first, for 
protection,—our house is several rods 
from neighbors, and tramps are occa- 
sional visitors; second, for company,— 
we have no children, and I disliked to 
think of my wife alone all day while I 
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was away at the office; third, because:a 
dog is a necessary adjunct to a country 
residence, an ornament to the lawn; 
and, to conclude, the right thing in the 
right place. To which Dorothy had 
replied specifically that, first, she wasn’t 
timid, and, any way, a revolver was 
worth a dozen dogs for general relia- 
bility; second, she liked her own society 
and didn’t want to bother with a dog; 
third, the ornament-adjunct idea, when 
denuded of its euphemistical disguises, 
meant simply that I wanted a dog, 
which, in short, was the sum and sub- 
stance of my entire argument. 
Rick—somehow we called him that at 
once, without question, for much the 
same reason, I suppose, that Adam 
called a cat a cat, because it looked like 
one,—Rick, having thus quietly wagged 
aside the obstructions that I had stum- 
bled at, proceeded to wag his way still 
further into favor. A man may have 


supposed himself to be fairly happy, but 
he finds new reasons for his felicity 
when he becomes the owner of a dog. 


Man is too evolved. It makes him feef 
a little lonely and over-wrought at 
times; hence his pleasure in the unex- 
acting companionship of the lower ani- 
mals. There is something very restful 
about a dog, something very satisfying 
in the boundlessness of his affection. It 
gives a man a better opinion of himself 
to be held in such high esteem, even by 
adog. Never, until Rick came, had I 
the pleasure of feeling that I was fully 
appreciated. Concerning Dorothy’s 
sentiments I was still somewhat in 
doubt. Experience has taught me that 
it is not always safe to judge by out- 
ward appearances. I supposed I had 
obt4ined an inkling of her state of mind 
when I came upon her one day cud- 
dling Rick in her lap and bestowing 
upon him all manner of sweet endear- 
ments, such as come so naturally to the 
lips of women; and I remarked incau- 
tiously: 

“Oh, you don’t like dogs! Nothing 
could induce you to have one!” 

“Theodore,” she replied with dignity, 
“have I not always said that the mar- 
riage relation requires of husband and 
wife an attempt to share each other’s 


likes and dislikes, and to bear each 
other’s trials?” 

“Oh, yes, dear; certainty you've al- 
ways said so,” I hastened to_reply; and 
I wish it set down to my credit that I 
refrained from placing any undue em- 
phasis upon the verb. I have no rea- 
son to suppose that Dorothy’s mind 
placed the emphasis there, and that she 
felt it her duty to punish me, but the 
next night at dinner she complained of 
feeling tired, and, when I commiserat- 
ingly inquired if she had been making 
cails, she answered: 

“Oh, no; I have no time to make 
calls now. I have to stay at home and 
take care of the baby.” 

“T shouldn’t think he’d need to take 
all your time,” I said. 

“Theodore,” replied my wife, impres- 
sively, “you are a person of some intel- 
ligence, but you lack experience. You 
do not know what it is to be suddenly 
called upon to become father and 
mother, sisters and brothers, to an in- 
fant dog!” 

“T suppose not,” I answered, with be- 
coming meekness. 

“And that reminds me,” she pursued, 
“I wish you would stop at Miss Bar- 
ton’s on your way to the office tomor- 
row, and tell her that I can’t join her 
class in politics for women. I haven’t 
time. I have to train the dog.” 

“Now, really, Dorothy,” I began, in 
expostulatory accents. But Dorothy 
cut me short. 

“T cannot endure an ill-bred dog,” 
she said. “If a dog I must have, he 
must be a gentleman dog, and youth is 
the time for training.” 

“Never mind,” I responded cheer- 
fully. Of course he is something of a 
trouble now, but some time he will re- 
pay all your care. Look at that jaw. 
How he will chew tramps.” 

“He’s begun the chewing perform- 
ance already. Don’t forget to buy 
yourself some new slippers tomorrow,” 
my little helpmate replied. 

My punishment ended here. Indeed, 
I have always been in doubt as to 
whether Dorothy really intended it as 
such, and I do not ask her, for, though 
I have had occasion to remark upon the 
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extreme sincerity of her character, I 
have reason to suppose that, upon such 
a subject as this, she would consider 
herself justified in using the truth with 
a certain frugality. 

To those unfamiliar with the idiosyn- 
crasies of infant dogs, each day’s de- 
velopments come to be anticipated with 
feelings of profound interest, not un- 
mixed with apprehension. I will ac- 
knowledge that, in spite of my faith in 
Rick’s future, certain incidents of his 
development seemed to me entirely un- 
called for. For instance, he objected to 
music. Iam very fond of singing, and 
though Dorothy does not compliment 
me on my voice, she enjoys playing my 
accompaniments, and we have been 
wont to pass many a pleasant hour in 
musical outpourings. But the first 
time that I sang in Rick’s presence, he 
retreated into the corner, and, laying 
his head upon the arm of the sofa, he 
regarded me with a look of pained re- 
proach mixed with affectionate solici- 
tude. As I continued, his emotions in- 


creased in intensity, and at the moment 
when I, absorbed in my own enjoy- 
ment, was wandering ecstaticallyamong 
the high notes, with upper G (which I 
never can reach) just ahead, he reached 
the end of his endurance, and broke 
forth into an anguished whimper culmi- 


nating in an imperative yelp. Natu- 
rally, to pour out one’s soul in song 
under such circumstances is not at- 
tended with so much satisfaction as 
might be desired, and I found myself 
reflecting upon the inevitable incom- 
pleteness of fortune’s favors. 

While I am recounting the list of 
Rick’s peculiarities, I must not forget 
to mention his fondness for collections. 
Our hitherto immaculate lawn was now 
bestrewn with old shoes, bones, sticks, 
and other miscellaneous litter, such as 
the peculiar taste of the canine animal 
is wont to consider delectable. The 
strange thing about it was our equa- 
nimity under what we once would have 
felt to be a serious infliction. Dorothy 
quite outdid me here. I shall never 
forget the day when, not without some 
inward trepidation, I called her to the 


window and in tones of grave import 
bade her “Look!” 

“What is it?” she asked, scanning the 
landscape for something to look at. 

“Don’t you see Rick digging a hole 
in your flower-bed?” I asked. 

“Oh, is that all?” replied my adorable 
wife. “I thought it was something im- 
portant. The dear! How he is enjoy- 
ing it.” 

Such treatment as this is calculated to 
make a man reflect, and to patch up 
whatever worn places he may have al- 
lowed to remain in his own moral vest- 
ments. I began to wonder if I had 
not been a trifle inconsiderate in im- 
posing upon Dorothy the task of bring- 
ing up a dog. Especiauy did my con- 
science prick me when I found her one 
day mending a pair of stockings be- 
longing to our five-year-old neighbor, 
Tommy Aldrich. 

“T’ve taken the contract,” she ex- 
plained to me composedly. “Tommy 
simply cannot keep still a moment, and 
those flying red legs are a constant 
temptation to Rick. This is the third 
pair of stockings that he has torn this 
week, and I don’t blame Mrs. Aldrich 
for feeling a little tried. Rick enjoys 
playing with Tommy so much that I 
haven’t the heart to forbid him; but I’m 
training him, and he’ll do better by and 
by.” 

Dorothy was always great on disci- 
pline. The way she steered around 
that infant dog by a single motion of 
her finger was to me a wonder—and a 
warning. I thought her manner was 
sufficiently impressive, but she was 
brought up on the wisdom of Solomon 
and believes in corporal punishment. I 
saw her whip Rick one day. She held 
him by the collar and battered him over 
the head with her little white hand, and 
he, big dog that he was now becoming, 
lay down on his back and waved his 
paws at her in mild deprecation, and as 
soon as she was through, jumped up 
and kissed her face in token of his for- 
giveness. I have great faith in my 
wife’s discipline. 

Dorothy herself always insisted that 
Rick’s training had begun ages ago; 
that he was the product of heredity, 
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and, falling into a philosophizing strain, 
that as far as her experience went, the 
race of dogs was at present superior to 
the race of men. I think she actually 
pitied me because I could not boast my 
descent from a long line of well-bred 
St. Bernard ancestors. I was sure of 
it when one day, pointing to Rick as he 
lay with his nose between his paws, 
controlling his inward anguish while 
he watched the cat, unforbidden, devour 
his dinner, she asked me with a slight 
accent of reprehension: 

“Do you find such chivalry as that 
among the race of men? Is not, 
rather, the principle that ‘might makes 
right’ the law of man’s habit toward 
woman?” 

To which I responded succinctly: 

“S—sick ’em!” 

But my base design failed utterly. 
Rick knew better. He glanced anxious- 
ly toward Dorothy, and, reading pro- 
hibition in her gaze, he merely wagged 
his tail at me in token of his sympathy, 
and preserved his chivalric attitude. 

This little incident induced in me 
some serious reflections. While I 
could find no foundation for the idea, 
either in history or in reason, I had a 
feeling that to require of a dog to mani- 
fest chivalry toward cats was such a 
straining of nature that some serious 
impairment of mental’ function might 
result. I detest effeminacy in either 
dogs or men. Moreover, although jeal- 
ousy is utterly foreign to my nature, I 
began to feel sure that my wife had to 
some extent appropriated my share in 
Rick. I wanted a watch-dog, not a lap- 


dog. Rick was now attaining a mag- 
nificent size. His growth had been 


very rapid,—so rapid, in fact, that Dor- 
othy, whose imagination is not less 
strong than her veracity, had remarked 
to me not long before: 

“Rick rolled under the lounge today 
and went to sleep, and when he woke 
he had grown so much that he stuck, 
and I had to drag him out by the hind 
legs.” 

Such an animal as this, I thought, 
should begin to show signs of some 
more specific qualities than mere affec- 
tionateness and general intelligence; 


should manifest a spirit in accordance 
with his size. I longed to hear him 
growl, to see him show his teeth and 
drive some strange dog from our yard. 
I even deplored the unusual scarcity of 
tramps, who, I felt, should have been 
on hand to afford Rick an opportunity 
for exercising his hereditary office as 
watch-dog. In such a frame of mind, 
I one day suffered the intense mortifica- 
tion of seeing him turn tail and run be- 
fore a diminutive pug, who ran out at 
him from a neighbor’s yard, barking 
with great pretence of fury. My mor- 
tification speedily turned to resolve. I 
told myself that, while Dorothy’s meth- 
od of training was eminently well cal- 
culated to develop in a dog the softer 
virtues, chivalry toward cats, et cetera, 
it was quite evident that Rick’s valuc 
as a watch-dog depended upon his be- 
ing taken into tutelage by a stronger 
nand. Accordingly, one day while my 
wife was absent at church, I invited 
Rick into our room, and, pointing to 
the dog in the cheval glass, I earnestly 
adjured him to “sick ’im.” My admo- 
nitions were at first without effect. It 
is difficult to develop the instinct of 
savagery in a dog when it has been per- 
sistently and with intention trained out 
of him. FE went down on my hands 
and knees, and, by way of example, 
made a feint at the dog in the glass, at 
the same time bow-wowing fiercely. 
Rick at first gazed at me in astonish- 
ment, then, evidently coming to the 
conclusion that this was a new kind of 
a game, he threw himself upon me, and, 
big, clumsy fellow that he was, pushed 
me against the glass. 

“Why, Theodore, what is the matter 
with your forehead?’ Dorothy asked 
me when she came home. 

“Oh, nothing, only a slight cut,” I 
answered. “I’ll order a new cheval 
glass for you tomorrow,” I added, in- 
consequently. 

“Why, mine is very satisfactory,” she 
replied, opening her eyes upon my 
guilty and battered countenance. 

“Oh!” she added, a moment later; 
and then sweetly: 

“Thank you, Theodore.” 
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If ever during my married life there 
has been a time when I failed to appre- 
ciate the magnanimity, the freedom 
from curiosity of my adorable wife, it 
was not, it was not at that moment. 

My accident with the glass in no wise 
changed my determination to have a 
hand in Rick’s training. I persuaded 
Dorothy that, in order to develop prop- 
erly his watching instincts, it was neces- 
sary that he should sleep in the house, 
where there was something worth 
watching. My wife derided the idea 
and the plan together, but finally 
yielded to my persuasions. I spread a 
rug in one corner of the room, and es- 
tablishing Rick thereupon, I sat down 
before him and explained to him at 
some length what was expected of him. 
I think he understood, for he looked in- 
telligent and wagged his tail. I think 
Dorothy slept well that night. My own 
rest was much broken. To begin with, 
Rick snored outrageously. To go on, 
he woke several times during the night, 
and being seized with an access of af- 


fection, he rose from his rug and, cross- 
ing the room, laid his cold nose upon 


my face. Such an interruption of one’s 
slumbers is, to say the least, disconcert- 
ing, and after I had got out of bed and 
led Rick back to his couch six or 
seven times, I began to feel that there 
was truth in Dorothy’s assertion that 
there is labor involved in the training 
of a dog. She, however, slept through 
it all, though several times I thought I 
heard her laughing in her sleep. Dor- 
othy had always a most remarkable 
sleeping capacity. 

“How many burglars did Rick de- 
vour last night?” my tormentor asked 
me at breakfast. 

I thought the question quite superflu- 
ous, and I intimated as much. It oc- 
curred to me, also, that Rick’s wakeful- 
ness was a necessary qualification in a 
dog who was to act as the protector of 
a family, and I explained my idea to 
Dorothy. 

“Yes, but supposing he doesn’t hap- 
pen to waken at the right time?” she 
answered. 

“He will. All dogs wake at the 
slightest sound,” I insisted. 


* safety. 


My wife’s disinclination to be con- 
vinced is often exceedingly trying, and 
sometimes provokes me into greater as- 
sumption of wisdom than my modesty 
would otherwise allow. 

“Oblige me by not taking the trouble 
to lock up the silver any more,” I said, 
with dignity. “It is totally unnecessary, 
for we are safe enough with the dog in 
the house.” 

My confidence in Rick’s reliability led 
me to the conclusion that his immedi- 
ate presence was not necessary to our 
I decided that he might have 
his bed in the next room. Thence the 
music of his snores came modified by 
distance, and a chair laid across the 
doorway served to protect me from the 
overflow of his affection. 

It was not long after this, that I 
woke suddenly in the night, as people 
will wake without apparent reason. As 
I lay, wearily wondering if I should 
be able to get asleep again before morn- 
ing, a slight sound caused me to open 
my eyes, and, by the light of a street 
electric, I distinctly saw a man standing 
by the table, rifling my _ trousers 
pockets. For a moment I was dazed. 
Then I began to wonder where was 
Rick. But on the instant I was in- 
formed of his whereabouts by the sound 
of a peaceful snore in the next room. 
I suppose I stirred. The man turned 
and looked at me, then—he was the 
stillest burglar I ever saw—he glided 
down the stairs, and I heard the street 
door close behind him. Dorothy 
turned over and asked sleepily: 

“What’s that?” 

“A burglar,” I answered, succinctly. 

“Well, we’re safe enough with the 
dog in the house,” she answered; and 
with that she went calmly off to sleep 
again. 

When I told Dorothy in the morn- 
ing, she declared that I had dreamed it, 
but the absence of my watch and of 
her ruby ring testified to my veracity. 
I acknowledge that I was much 
chagrined. 

“We'll sell the dog if you like, Dor- 
othy,” I said. “I know he’s a good 
deal of trouble to you, and he doesn’t 
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seem to be of any use for what I 
wanted him for.” 

“Sell the dog!” she exclaimed repre- 
hensively. ‘Theodore, I would as soon 
think of selling you.” 

If in this truthful narration I have at 
times appeared at a disadvantage, let 
me now redeem my character by evi- 
dence of my capacity for a magnani- 
mous reserve. Not by a word, not by a 
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look even, did I reveal a memory of 
past opposition or suggest the triumph 
of my own opinion. Instead, I em- 
braced my Dorothy with a fervor 
which I did not explain, and as Rick, 
always on hand for a share in any dis- 
play of affection, thrust his soft black 
nose between us, I patted his big head 
and exclaimed with unction: 


haa 


“Bless the dog! 


EPISODE 


By ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN 


Y neighbors in Summerview, 1 
M regret to say, think that they 
have a grievance against me. 

“Smitherson,” somebody says to me 
every once in a while, “why on earth 
do you permit a gang of gypsies to 
camp down on your grounds?” Or, “I 
say, Smitherson, that gypsy woman 
that you’ve had hanging about your 
house cleared out this morning with 
our week’s washing and half a dozen 
spoons.” 

Just at present things have come to 
a crisis, as you may say; my latest 
gypsy made off with the minister’s 
horse, and I have had a joint call of 
remonstrance from both deacons. Of 
course, my name heads the inevitable 
subscription list. So, as a matter of 
justice to my fellow-townsmen, the 
gypsies and myself, and having “a de- 
cent respect for the opinion of man- 
kind,” I submit the following explana- 
tion “to a candid world.” 

My wife had gone off on a little visit, 
so I invited Blayne to come out to 
Summerview to keep me company. 


Blayne is unmarried, bookish and shy; 
he draws and paints, has rather a pretty 
taste for wood-carving and a regular 
passion for curious, out of the way in- 
formation—none of which things serve 
to fill his pocket-book, as he cheerfully 
admits. 


He writes a little, too; but I 





do that myself, and have not found it a 
high road to wealth. 

We were humming along on the Su- 
burban Express, stopping not oftener 
than once in five minutes, and I was 
giving Blayne my views on a particu- 
larly knotty problem; namely, whether 
or not, if your neighbors’ hens make a 
practice of scratching up your early 
vegetables, you have a right to follow 
the poet’s advice, and 

“fix a place for them to lay” 
—appropriating the eggs, of course— 
when I noticed that he wore the rest- 
less air of a preoccupied listener. It 
is not my way to insist upon any topic, 
however vital, unless I feel that I am 
commanding the attention of my audi- 
ence, so I lapsed into silence and the 
Summerview Sentinel. Two men just 
back of us carried on a gruff, growling 
conversation in what seemed to me a 
foreign language; but I gave little heed 
to them. When we left the cars at the 
Summerview station, they had already 
alighted, and Blayne seemed rather re- 
lieved that they didn’t follow in our 
track. “Anything amiss?” I asked him, 
jerking my thumb in their direction. 

“N—no; perhaps not; but I didn’t 
quite fancy their conversation,” he re- 
plied. 

“Nonsense!” I said. “You city peo- 
ple are so overrun with rascals that 

















you've forgotten what it is to live in a 
place where it’s quiet and orderly and 
you can leave your front door un- 
locked; no tramps to speak of, no rob- 
beries—ah! I tell you, Blayne, it’s a 
pleasure to live away from all the crime 
and confusion of a great city!” 

Blayne shied a pebble at a hen, said 
he didn’t doubt it, and we went in to 
tea. Mary did very well for us, con- 
sidering that Mrs. S. was away, and 
after taking a short smoke on the 
piazza, I rolled out the lawn-mower in 
quite a contented frame of mind. 

“Come, come!” said Blayne. “I 
can’t let you have all this fun to your- 
self, Smitherson!” and he took the 
mower and ran it across the lawn two 
or three times. Then he declared that 
the grass was too long for that sort of 
mowing and that the knives weren’t 
half sharp enough, anyway; so he 
handed it back with a sigh of regret, 
leaned up against my pickled pear tree 
—the fruit doesn’t ripen, but we beat 
Summerview on _ that pickle—and 
smoked another of my best cigars. It 
grew pretty dusky; I seemed to hear 
the hoot of an owl irf the distance, and 
Blayne, who is good at that sort of 
thing, mimicked it to perfection. I 
knocked off work, and we went in, say- 
ing that it was just the chance to talk 
over old times, but we didn’t seem to 
remember the same events or the same 
people—Blayne had forgotten all about 
that thrashing I gave Ned Jakes and I 
didn’t recall his early devotion to Jen- 
nie Kitterton—so we were yawning in 
each others’ faces by nine o’clock, and 
Blayne declared that it was time to 
turn in. I went to his door after un- 
dressing, to make sure that he was all 
right, and laughed to myself to find it 
locked. Burglars, indeed! Then I went 
to bed. 

“Well, old man!” I said the next 
morning. “Counted the spoons? Like 
to have me put an electric burglar 
alarm on the house?”’—for everything 
was as serene as the summer morning 
outside. Blayne grinned good-natur- 
edly. “That’s all right!” he answered. 
“What was that story that you were 
telling me just now?” he said to Mary, 
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who appeared with the hot biscuits and 
coffee. 

“There was burglars at the Heb- 
bards’s last night; so their girl was 
tellin’ me,” replied Mary. “They took 
Mr. Hebbard’s watch and the bills out 
of his pantaloons pocket, and the 
spoons and forks out of the silver-bas- 
ket in the upstairs closet, and made an 
awful mess, eatin’ in the pantry. Half 
the town’s up there, now, an’ all the 
p’lice.” 

Blayne was very nice about it, but 
somehow that breakfast didn’t seem to 
agree with me. I had meant to take a 
day off, anyway, and we spent a good 
part of it in tinkering the locks and 
window catches and putting on some 
extra fastenings. We strolled by the 
Hebbards’ in the afternoon—there was 
a tacit agreement that we shouldn’t 
call—and saw two-thirds of Summer- 
view’s police standing on guard, while 
the other third, who had been detailed 
to patrol our part of the town, seemed 
to feel lonely and aggrieved. But, as 
he said, ‘“You’ve got to obey orders, 
or throw up the job.” 

Pretty soon an olive-skinned girl 
came into sight. She had some bas- 
kets on her arm, and stepped furtively, 
like a cat watching for a mouse. 
“Hullo!” I said, “there’s a gypsy.” 

Blayne quickened his pace and they 
met a little ahead of me, but I heard 
him say something that sounded like: 
“Sar’s’an, mirt pen! Rokassa tu Rom- 
any?” I didn’t catch her answer, but 
the girl’s eyes widened a trifle, and 
Blayne went on with the queer lingo, 
the girl standing quietly, save for her 
eyes, which twinkled and sparkled in 
an uncanny contrast to her rather 
heavy face. When he finished, she 
went by us quietly enough, but when I 
turned to look after her she had dis- 
appeared. 

“What sort of language do you call 
that?” I said. to Blayne. “Romany, 
my boy—gypsy!” he answered. “Goes 
way back to Sanscrit for some of its 
roots and favors modern Persian. It’s 
very corrupt, though, nowadays. You 
see’—and he gave me a long and mod- 
erately interesting account of gypsy 
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talk, and argot—that’s thieves’ slang— 
and other singular tongues of the un- 
derworld. 

“We'll stand watch and watch to- 
night, if you think we’d better,” I said 


to Blayne as nine o’clock came 
around. 
“*Watch and watch’? Oh, no; 


needn’t do that. You go to bed; I'll 
sit here and smoke my pipe a bit.” 

Well, I’d only made the suggestion 
as a sort of apology for my incredulity 
as to burglars; so I went off, glad 
enough, and left him smoking. 

I suppose that I must have fallen 
asleep, for I seemed to see Blayne and 
the gypsy girl getting married, with 
the third policeman acting as minister, 
—and somehow it all seemed natural 
enough, too,—when I suddenly discov- 
ered that I was in bed and that a man 
was bending over me. 

Now, I am no fighter, but that is no 
reason for a man’s not being collected 
in an emergency. Besides, I had 
planned long ago just what I should 
say to a midnight intruder: “All the 
money in the house is in the tin trunk 
in the closet, save what is in my pocket- 
book. The key to the trunk is in my 
trousers’ pocket. All the solid silver is 
in the dining room.” I flattered my- 
self that the burglar would appreciate 
my frankness and let me alone. This 
was my opportunity, so I started in, 
and—would you believe it?—I couldn’t 
make a sound! Something rose in my 
throat and choked me, and my mouth 
dried up. ‘Don’t get rattled, old man,” 
said a familiar voice. ‘“’Tisn’t a bur- 
glar. You know me!” It was Blayne. 

“Steady! Steady!” he went on, see- 
ing that I was about to speak. “Get 
up—quietly—and dress yourself. The 
burglars, three of ’em, are down stairs. 
One of them went through my pockets, 
but I played possum; I guess he’s been 
in here, for I don’t see your watch 
anywhere.” 

Perhaps you think that we took a re- 
volver apiece, went down stairs, shot 
one burglar and held up the other two 
until our girl, Mary, hunted up the po- 
lice. That is the conventional thing to 
do, I believe, but we didn’t do it. To 
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begin with, we didn’t have the revolv- 
ers; a cane in the hat-rack was our 
most formidable weapon, and that was 
down stairs! It seemed as though I 
should never get into my clothes, and 
my suspender buckles rattled in a way 
to make your hair stand on _ end. 
Blayne closed the door gingerly, locked 
it, and slipped a wire fastener over the 
key. “If they try up here again that'll 
give us a little more time to skip,” he 
said. 

“Why not skip now—that is, I mean, 
rouse the neighbors?” I whispered. 

Blayne shook his head. It’s a long- 
ish jump from the window; I’d rather 
not take it unless I must.” 

“Can’t you call across to ’em?” I 
suggested. 

“You may try it if you like,” he an- 
swered. “But it makes a burglar ugly 
to have his job spoiled that way, and 
sometimes he leaves a bullet in you as 
a gentle hint not to interfere with his 
business; for it is his business, don’t 
you see?” 

I didn’t see, and I was disappointed 
in Blayne; I thought he had more 
pluck. : 

“Besides,” he continued, “one of the 
chaps is outside, and he has this win- 
dow right in range.” 

I seated myself out of the line of the 
open window—a draft of night air is 
bad for a man, anyway—and awaited 
developments. It was so grimly quiet! 
Just a bit of a rattle now and then, as 
of metal striking upon metal. I heard 
once more that long-drawn hoot— 
strange that I’d never noticed that 
there were owls about the place!—then 
a second time, and a third. Blayne 
answered it, too; was he losing his 
wits? “I wouldn’t do that!” I whis- 
pered. Blayne said nothing; he simply 
beckoned to me. He had a confident 
air about him, like a general who is 
certain of victory. I felt that the time 
for action had arrived, so I stepped 
firmly but lightly across the room 
towards the window. Looking over 
Blayne’s shoulder I saw a man leap 
soundlessly from the shadow of the 
fence, bringing up just in the rear of 























the burglar on guard. Another man 
seemed to rise out of the ground at the 
burglar’s feet. The man in front 
struck the burglar a knock-out blow in 
the pit of the stomach just asthe rear 
man pinioned the burglar’s arms, and 
between them they bound and gagged 
their victim most expeditiously. A lit- 
tle quiver seemed to run through the 
shadow by the fence and the dark 
places under the trees, and then the 
yard filled silently with what looked to 
be a set of the most abandoned rogues 
and vagabonds that ever escaped hang- 
ing. I felt my knees giving way be- 
neath me. This was worse than bur- 
glars! “It’s a mob!” I murmured in 
Blayne’s ear. “We shall all be mur- 
dered!” 

“Don’t you fret, my boy!” he an- 
swered. “I’m playing this game now, 
and I’m playing it to win!” 

He stepped squarely up to the win- 
dow and raised his hand commanding- 
ly. A low murmur rose from the 
crowd below: “Sarishan, ryor!” 

Romany—Gypsy! I recalled Blayne’s 
little lectureon Gypsydom, and I began 
to understand matters. This shy stu- 
dent had studied the gypsy speech to 
some purpose; he had become a mighty 
man among them—a Macgregor—and 
the clan rallied at his call. 

“Come on, Smitherson,” Blayne re- 
marked, turning to me. “We'll go 
down now; and, by the way, you’d bet- 
ter do the polite to these Romani- 
chals.” 

The gypsies had not only bound the 
burglars; they had blindfolded them as 
well—a delicate hint that future recog- 
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nition was unnecessary and even unde- 
sirable. We regaled the gypsies on 
bread and cheese and root beer. I 
coaxed Mary down to help wait on 
them—she seemed a little upset at first, 
but she had great confidence in my 
protection. They drank her health 
with all the honors, and she deserved 
it. Mary is a treasure. 

We kept up the festivities until near- 
ly daybreak. I found that Romany 
talk was at a premium even among the 
gypsies; and I reckoned that with a 
hundred words one might make quite 
an impression. Blayne stood in the 
doorway as the gypsies filed out and 
melted away into the night. 

“Farewell, farewell!” I heard him 
murmur. “Go your ways, O. Romani- 
chals, Lords of the Fields, brothers of 
the kaulo ratti! Would that I might fol- 
low you far and wide! Glad would I be 
if I might sit in the Romany tan and 
hear your hearty greeting: ‘Sarishan! 
Sarishan! O boro Romany Rye!’” 

Just how Blayne managed things 
with the police I don’t know. At all 
events, they removed the burglars. 
“Smitherson,” said Ned Jakes the other 
day—Jakes never bore me any malice 
for that thrashing, I will say that for 
him—“Smitherson, what can you find 
to like about Blayne? Of all the nar- 
row, unenterprising, fuddy-duddies he 
takes the cake! Doesn’t seem to be an 
ounce of red blood in him!” 

But I held my tongue about Blayne, 
and began to talk politics. I judged 
there were some things that Jakes 
couldn’t understand. 
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Photographs in this article by J. W. Taylor, Chicago 


THE CHICAGO STOCK-YARDS 


By EpMUND SEBASTIAN HocH 


T has been stated by an eminent 
| student of civilization that the 
tastes, habits and character of a 
people are indicated by the class of do- 
mestic animals they breed, and that a 
nation’s advance or decline in civiliza- 
tion can readily be traced to the im- 
provement or degeneration of animals 
kept for labor or pleasure, or raised to 
supply food and raiment. 

That America’s breed of domestic 
animals, especially those raised for food 
purposes, has advanced with Amercian 
civilization is very patent, not only 
from actual. record and comparison, 
but in the prominent and easily under- 
standable fact that today America fur- 
nishes, virtually, the meat food of the 
world. It has not been long since 
twenty-eight of America’s fine breeding 
cattle sold in London for $5,850; and 
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the average price of beeves exported 
from this country in 1894 was $93.14. 
So that, in the face of these facts, it 
is evident that we who live within these 
beautiful and healthful.shores need have 
no fear but that we are drawing on the 
very best of the world’s supply for our 
flesh food as far as the quality and su- 
premacy of it in the original, living 
state is concerned. That we are also 
favored with the advantage and benefit 
of the most perfect, safe, and complete 
method of preparing the flesh of these 
animals for food of any in operation is 
also a fact, acknowledged and famous, 
and it is the interesting, wonderful and 
admirable details of this system that it 
is the hope of this article to portray. 
These great abattoirs (or stock 
yards, as they are more commonly 
called) were established in 1865. Up to 
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that time the killing and packing busi- 
ness in Chicago had been considerable, 
but gave no passing promise of the im- 
mense industry that was to follow. Cin- 
cinnati had held the precedence up to 
then, or, to be more literal, until three 
or four years previous, as the suprem- 
acy really went to Chicago in 1861-62. 
It was in view of this increasing busi- 
ness that the railroads entering the lat- 
ter city got together and established 
the stock yards. For this purpose they 
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of the Yards 


purchased a tract of 320 acres of marsh 
land, then at the southwestern extrem- 
ity of the city in the town of Lake, 
on one hundred and twenty acres of 
which they erected cattle pens. This 
tract of land now is not very far from 
the geographical centre of the city, al- 
though it is sufficiently far removed 
from the real business centre not to 
create annoyance or inconvenience. 
Today the sea of stalls that stretches 
out within the limits of the yards covers 
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The Great Union Stock-Yards at Chicago. Exchange Buil 
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Cattle in the ‘‘run’’ on their way to slaughter 


almost 450 acres, and the demand is 
constantly for an increase of area. 
These stalls and yards form a com- 
plete city. The streets and alleys are 
laid out regularly and systematically, 
crossing each other at right angles and 
dividing the whole area into districts 
and sections and wards, like city wards, 
where the different styles of animals 
are kept. In the centre of the yards is 
the “Exchange,” a plain, low, brick 
building of three stories, with wings, 
where the officials sit, and where are 
also the branch offices of the commis- 
sion merchants, who have their main 
offices in the city. Standing about all 
over the wide stretch of “runs” and 
pens are the slaughter houses of the 
great packing concerns, together with 
the embarking and debarking and 


transfer sheds for the stock, and the 
long platforms for the unloading of 


trains. There is a complete railway 
station at one end of the yards, supplied 
with all the facilities necessary for 
freight and passenger traffic. Each 
railroad entering Chicago is connected 
with this station, as it is also with the 
yards, over five hundred miles of extra 
track having been built by the differ- 
ent lines for this purpose. The roads 
do not run their trains directly into the 
yards, however, but connect with a ter- 
minal system of railways controlled and 
operated by the stock yards company. 
This terminal system takes charge of 
all cars of stock and delivers them in 
place within its limits. 

Each outside road is provided with 
a special delivery platform of 1,000 feet 
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within the yard for unloading purposes. 
To these platforms the terminal engines 
of the stock yards company bring all 
the cars delivered to them by the differ- 
ent lines entering the city.. One hun- 
dred and fifty miles of track are neces- 
sary to be stretched throughout the 
yards for this interior switching. 

In:connection with the railroad sys- 
tem there has also been built a canal 
for drainage and shipping purposes. 
This canal connects the south branch of 
the Chicago river with the yards, and 
is of sufficient depth and width to admit 
the largest vessels that go on the lakes. 
Here the live-stock cargoes are received 
and shipped for and from the lake re- 
gion and the necessity for special han- 
dling and transfer of this immense 
business obviated. 

The capacity of the stock yards is 
160,000 head of stock per day. That is, 
20,000 cattle, 15,000 sheep and 125,000 
hogs. Four thousand cattle pens and 


two thousand hog and sheep pens are 
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necessary to be kept in constant repair. 
In the beginning only 2,200 pens in all 
were required. 

The water for the yards is supplied 


. by six great artesian wells sunk to an 


average depth of twelve hundred feet 
and with an average capacity of six 
hundred thousand gallons of water a 
day. This water 1s only used for the 
stock, as its peculiar mineral qualities 
prevent it from being used for mechan- 
ical purposes. Some of the wells con- 
tain sulphur, some oxide of iron. All 
have the qualities that are pronounced 
by veterinary experts as the most con- 
ducive to the health of the animals 
while in pens. 

The outlay on this immense establish- 
ment is necessarily enormous. ~What 
really was expended to bring it to its 
present proportions and state of perfec- 
tion can hardly be accurately ascer- 
tained, but as it stands today it repre- 
sents an investment of at least over 
$5,000,000. From one hundred to three 


Hogs in resting and cooling pens, preparatory to the killing 
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hundred thousand dollars per year are 
spent in improvements and repairs. 
This only covers the property and ex- 
penditure of the stock yards company 
itself. The value of the plants of the 
private corporations on the grounds is 
not less than $12,000,000. And the 
total capital otherwise invested in their 
business is equal to at least that much 
more. 

In and about the yards over 25,000 
men find employment. The stock yards 
company of itself employs over a 
thousand hands, while the two hundred 


Sheep in the ‘‘run 


or more commission firms doing busi- 
ness there employ 1500 more. The rest 
of the list is made up by the thousands 
of employees of the great’ packing es- 
tablishments doing business within its 
limits: About one hundred of these are 
established. The sum of $20,000,000 is 
paid out in wages annually, and as high 
as $150,000,000 worth of meat products 
have been turned out in a year. 

In 1869 a bank was established in 
the stock yards. It is there now and 
prospering, and a post-office and print- 
ing establishment are running alongside 
of it. 


Near the entrance of the yards stands 
a large hotel, known as the Transit 
House, for the accommodation of stock- 
yards men and stockmen generally, 
which completes the equipment of the 
establishment as a city. 

To this great animal caravansary 
comes a large portion of the stock that 
is slaughtered in the whole western 
country. From it the world draws a 
chief portion of its supply of strength 
and life. The farmers and stock raisers 
and buyers all over the West and over 
a great part of the South get their 


ready to be driven to slaughter 


animal crop together and consign it to 


the Chicago stock yards. Each cow, 
bull, hog, or lamb is taken up by the 
railroad companies, or each car load of 
them, at their little station stock pens 
out through the grazing and agricul- 
tural districts, and) rolled over the rails, 
rolled over and up until train loads of 
them have been accumulated, when they 
all line: up.at this. greatemaélstrom:at the 
end. Here, into great rectangular pits 
and stretches of alleys and pens and 
sheds, the animals are unloaded and 
ushered, in one great mass and jumble, 
bleating, howling, squealing, train loads 
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The Executioner at work 


at a time,—in a moment; and shortly 
after this the work of transition is be- 
gun. 

This work does not require long. 
First the great hordes, car-weary and 
crowded and way-worn, are watered, 
then weighed and sold, then given over 
to the slaughterer. The most of them 
have been consigned for sale at the 
yards on commission, and the cries of 
the buyers and sellers soon begin. Ar- 
riving at night, as the most of the stock 
does, this turmoil is confined princi- 
pally to the morning. It begins early 


and lasts late, however, as from 5 A. M. 
to 3 P. M. the rush and excitement 
continues pnabated. During this inter- 
val a busier place than the sale pens of 
the stock yards would be hard to find. 
Buyers and sellers get together in one 


great throng, crying and _ shouting, 
voicing their demands and their bids, 
wrangling and lurching for supremacy, 
much resembling the excited crowds of 
wheat and stock brokers, wild in the 
throes of a sensational pit scramble. 
After the selling is done the classi- 
fying is effected. Each animal is ex- 
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amined, and all unsound or bruised are 
set aside to be paid for at reduced rates. 
Then all are hurried on the great scales 
—of fifty tons resisting capacity—and 
weighed, after which each seller is given 
an official slip certifying to the weight 
of his particular animals, the purchaser 
meantime driving his stock off to the 
slaughter house. 

Here the work is brief and speedy, 
the utmost skill of hand mechanism ap- 
plied, and the most effective results 
obtained. 

The hogs are drawn on elevated road- 
ways to pens adjoining the place of 
slaughter. They cool here from three 
to twenty-four hours and are examined 
by Government, State and city in- 
spectors who ascertain whether they are 


sound and fit to be killed for food. 
After this they are arranged in line for 
slaughter, caught up by the hind leg 
with a ring and chains and suspended 
in the air from two parallel rails. Along 
these rails they glide, on an inclined 
plane, by means of a revolving wheel. 
They are met by the butcher a short 
distance away, who kills them by a 
single thrust in the throat of his short, 
sharp knife. 

Gliding on, their movement not re- 
tarded nor disturbed by the butcher’s 
thrust, the blood dripping from their 
throats, and passing into a_ special 


reservoir provided, they soon come to 
a huge vat filled with steam, in which 
they are plunged and immersed. Raised 
from this after a few moments by a 


Removing the Heads 
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large iron gate which works automati- 
cally, they are placed upon a table, 
where a ring attached to an endless 
chain is inserted in their noses, which 
draws them through a machine called 
a scraping machine. This machine, 
preceded by the steam scalding in the 
vat, removes the hair, every portion of 
the animal’s body being brought into 
contact with its keen blades, by means 
of revolving cylinders. After this a 
heavy stream of water is poured upon 
the carcasses from a rubber hose. 

At this point another careful exam- 
ination is made of each hog and every 
portion of ,it by the inspectors and 
health authorities. 

The head, then, is almost severed 
and the gambrels exposed, by means of 
which latter the carcass is again at- 
tached to the rails, disembowelled and 
dressed and the leaf lard extracted. 
Another slide is made down the rails 
then to another table, where the head 
is completely severed and the tongue 
removed. At the next table the hog 


is split in two. Then the two separated 
sides are sent on down the rails into 
the hanging room, where they are kept 
at low temperature for twenty-four 


hours. This done, they are run along 
the rails once more to the cutting 
room, where they are cleaned up into 
the variety of hog meats we hear of 
about the meat and grocer shops. 

The portions that are not sent to the 
retail butchers in the fresh state, and 
indeed this is by far the greater por- 
tion, are sent by chutes to the curing 
cellars, where they lie in salt or sweet 
pickle for sixty days. This is where 
“short ribs” are rade; also hams, 
shoulders, and breakfast bacon, the 
former by the dry salt process, the 
latter three through the sweet pickling. 

After the pickling comes the smok- 
ing, which takes up from twenty-four to 
forty-eight hours. 

The cellars in which this salting 
and picklirig is done are immense sub- 
terranean caverns from which the light 
of day is rigidly excluded. They cover 
acres, and on all sides are piled high, 
in the intense cold, the briny semblance 
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of what a few days previous’ were walk- 
ing hogs. 

After the cellar duration the meat is 
stored in warehouses, where after re- 
maining for a few days it is ready for 
disposition to the consumers. 

The process of slaughtering cattle is 
somewhat different from that of slaugh- 
tering hogs. 

The cattle are always allowed a day 
to cool. Then they are driven into 
short, narrow stalls, divided by falling 
doors, each stall just large enough to 
hold two animals. These stalls are ar- 
ranged in long rows or lines, above and 
along which runs a footway on which 
walks the executioner. The work is 
done here with a sledge hammer. After 
the animal is felled, a chain is attached 
to its horns, by which it is drawn into 
the beef house and bled. In some of 
the establishments the stalls are so ar- 
ranged as to have their sides towards 
the slaughtering rooms lift up by pul- 
leys, the floor then tipping the carcass 
out. This does away with considerable 
lifting strain and is considered an im- 
proved arrangement. 

After this a rope is put around the 
steer’s leg and it is raised by means of 
pulleys and hitched to-a travelling pul- 
tey which runs on ceiling rails. The 
“sticker” then steps up, with a long, 
narrow knife, and seizing the protrud- 
ing foreleg, presses it back against the 
breast, and inserts his knife in the 
throat, cutting the jugular vein. This 
does the blood-letting, after which the 
carcass is passed on down the rails un- 
til it meets the “herder,” who, with sev- 
eral well-directed hits and slashes, severs 
the head from the body. This latter is 
then picked up and thrown down a 
shaft into a room below, where the 
tongue and the cheek meat are removed 
and the rest sent away to the glue fac- 
tory and fertilizing department. Mean- 
time, the carcass is moving on down the 
rails on the pulley to what we know as 
the butchering beds. Arrived there, the 
butcher takes it down and begins to cut 
it up. These butchering beds are made 
of large iron plates set into the floor 
about two feet apart and perforated 
with small round holes. The holes are 
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for spikes or clamps which hold the an- 
imal’s legs down, so the butcher may 
work more freely. The “foot skinners” 
do their work first. They lay back the 
hide from the legs of the first animal 
in the row that has accumulated, and 
then pass on to the next, and thentothe 
next. Then come the “leg breakers,” 
who cut off the legs at the first joint 
and throw them to one side. The “rip- 
per open” follows, who is succeeded by 


known by butchers as a “black eye,” 


and which detracts much from the ap- 
pearance of the beef. The foreman in- 
spects the hides and carcasses carefully 
after each slaughter, and he is so expert 
that when he finds any false cuts he can 
tell just who did it. If a “floorsman” 
cuts two hides in one day his name is 
posted on a bulletin board and he is 
held up to the ridicule of his fellow- 
workmen. 


The Canning-room 


the “caul puller,’ who removes the 
great sheet of caul fat which covers the 


entrails. The “floorsmen” then come 
and begin to skin the carcass. This 
work requires great skill. The “fell” 
between the hide and the flesh is all 
that may be cut; neither of the latter, 
hide nor flesh, must be touched, and to 
keep from doing this and still skin the 
animal is a difficult operation. If the 
hide is cut it depreciates its value, and 
if the flesh is cut a scar is left, which is 


When the hide has been removed as 
far down as the back, the carcass is 
again suspended by means of a pulley 
and gambrel stick. The upper quarters 
are scrubbed off with hot water as this 
is being done, and the hide fully re- 
moved and the fell beaten down and re- 
moved. The entrails are then taken 
out and sent down into the intestines 
room in a chute. The “backbone split- 
ter” steps up now and very skilfully 
cuts the carcass down the centre. Af- 
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ter the two halves swing apart they are 
pushed along the rails into the cooling 
room, where they are kept for a week 
or two to cure. It is here that the pur- 
chasers for the city markets find them. 
The beef that is intended for shipment 


is sent to another room and prepared 


for the cars. 

All this work of converting the living 
animal into its halved and pendent 
shape and condition in the cooling 
room requires just eight minutes. 

The slaughtering of sheep is more 
simple. The beginning is very much 
like that of hogs. The sheep are stuck 
in the neck and bled. Sometimes they 
are struck on the head like cattle and 
bled afterwards. The treatment later, 
the quartering, etc., is something like 
that applied to cattle, except that the 
sheep are not halved, being sent to mar- 
ket, skinned and dressed, in their entire 
state. 

During the entire time that this work 
of slaughtering is going on the inspec- 
tors remain about. There are scores 
of them scattered throughout the dif- 
ferent large establishments on the 
grounds, and they are always in evi- 
dence. The Government inspectors 
are there, the State inspectors, the 
inspectors from the city health depart- 
ment, and the slaughter-house inspec- 
tors employed by the different concerns 
to look after their own interests. The 
duty of these inspectors is a very te- 
dious and responsible one. On them 
depends the health of the nation and, 
in a manner, of the world. They have 
to be most careful and assiduous, and 
they are. Each animal goes through 
a most rigid examination at their hands, 
and is never permitted to pass to the 
cooling room unless in perfect condi- 
tion. A number of examinations are 
held. In fact, beginning with those had 
before death is administered, the animal 
goes through at least half a dozen in- 
spections. 


THE ECONOMY OF THE INDUSTRY. 


So fine has this work of slaughtering 
and curing been gotten down that abso- 
lutely no waste whatever is suffered. 
Every portion of the killed animal is 


used. The bones, knuckle bones, skull 
bones, jaw bones, etc., are used by bone 
burners and by bone grinders. The 
teeth are used in the same way. The 
blood and tankage refuse is used in fer- 
tilizers. The gall, for medical purposes. 
The gall bag and bladder, by putty 
manufacturers and for snuff packing. 
The brain is used for food. Hoofs are 
used as a high-class lubricator for the 
manufacture of leathers. Tallow, for 
its many purposes. Tallow stearine 
used by soap’ makers, tanners, etc. 
Oleomargarine fats, in making oleo- 
margarine. Oleo stearine, by lard re- 
finers to give lard a body. Heart, by 
sausage makers and also by tanners in 
finishing the face of the leather. Lips, 
cheeks and lights, by sausage makers. 
Tripe, honeycombed for food, also used 
plain. Middles, bladder skins and other 
internal skins, for sausage coverings— 
latter used by gold beaters. Weas- 
and dried, by brewers, sausage makers 
and snuff manufacturers. Hips, horns 
and shoulder bones made into hair pins, 
for ladies’ combs, buttons, etc. Flat 
shins, employed by bone cutters in all 
sorts of fancy bone work. Thigh bones, 
used for extra fine bone work, such as 
tooth brush handles. Blade bones, 
for making knife handles, etc. Tongue, 
disposed of green, or pickied or canned 
or cooked. Glue water, which is pro- 
duced from cooking bones, is saved, as 
is also stock resulting from condensing 
the water from tankage presses, and 
both are used as ammoniate fertilizers. 
The clean, hard bones, such as. jaw 
bones, skull bones, knuckle bones, as 
mentioned above, are also calcined and 
used by baking powder manufacturers. 
Anhydrous ammonia is also drawn from 
them, which is used in artificial ice man- 
ufacture. : 

Glue is manufactured on a large scale 
from the different glutinous substances 
obtained in the slaughter, and a desir- 
able quality of pepsin is being secured 
from the stomachs of the different ani- 
mals. The hides are prepared in such 
a way as to be exactly ready for the tan- 
nery, and to draw the highest prices as 
a result. Even the wool of the slaugh- 
tered sheep is drawn and put to advan- 
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Sides Suspended in Cooling-room 


tage. 


Formerly the entire pelts were 
sold to the tanner, now the wool is sep- 
arated from the hide by an improved 


pulling process, washed, dried and 
packed in bales and sold directly to 
cloth manufacturers, the skins alone be- 
ing disposed of to the tanners. The 
improved process of hog scraping by 
machinery saves the bristles, which are 
converted into brushes, shoemakers’ 
needles, etc., and made to bring good 
returns. Not a part or particle of the 
animal is wasted. All is utilized and 


in some way made to bring profitable 
return. 

So it may be seen that the art of 
slaughtering is a fine art, if not a 
science. 

The real meats obtained from the 
animals are prepared in a thousand dif- 
ferent ways—fresh, corned, dried, 
smoked, pickled; in beef extracts and 
beef tonics; coarse cuts and fine cuts, 
and in intermediate cuts, and a hundred 
other ways known to the expert house- 
keeper and the trade. 
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The beef that is shipped is provided 
with special commodious and perfectly 
adapted cars for that purpose. The 
great beef or pork sides are treated in 
transit just as if they were hanging up 
in a cooling room. They are sus- 
pended on hooks and surrounded by 


ghanies. The packing of the West in 
1895 was, altogether, 16,003,645 animals. 
That of Chicago, 5,293,202. This was 
greater than any previous year except 
1891, which showed a packing total for 
the West of 17,713,134, and of Chicago, 
6,071,659. The other prominent points 


** For a Stock-Yard Medallion”’ 


zinc-encased deposits of ice, and made 
absolutely safe to their journey’s end. 
The great Chicago concerns engaged in 
the business have thousands of these 
cars, and they traverse the continent 
hundreds of times during the year. 

The slaughtering and packing industry 


as described here of Chicago is a 
pretty fair index of the industry in the 
West. Chicago’s output represents 
about one-third of the meat-providing 
business carried on west of the Alle- 


where the meat industry is carried on 
are Cincinnati, St. Louis, Milwaukee, 
Louisville, Indianapolis, Kansas City 
and Omaha. Of these Kansas City is 
first, next to Chicago, Omaha next, St. 
Louis next, and Indianapolis, Cincin- 
nati, Milwaukee and Louisville in the 
order mentioned. All these cities are 
equipped with the latest patent processes 
for killing and curing animals, and turn 
out vast amounts of meats annually. 











HE approach of the mid-winter 
season brings with it the convic- 
tion that Dame Fashion, in her 


T 


demands of what shall be consid- 
ered a la mode, is as. capricious as 
ever. . No abatement inthe. end- 
less exactions of “the passing. show” 
is either forthcoming or expected. The 
eternal watchword of style is “change,” 
and when.the command for a change 
goes forth it must be obéyed. Today 
we are apt to consider that woman the 
happiest who can respond without par- 
ley or parlance to each successive com- 
mand, whatever its nature or its de- 
mands may be. 

This year, fortunately, the change in 
the fashions is not so pronounced but 
what a last year’s gown may be furbished 
up at comparatively little expense, and 
a somewhat shabby toilet be trans- 
formed into a thing of beauty. Skirts 
are considerably narrower, but the gen- 
eral effect is the same. There must be 


the faultless fit about the hips, with ful- 
ness massed at the back and a moderate 
flare at the foot. A breadth could easily 
be spared out of last winter’s volumi- 
nous skirt, to be used in the remodel- 
ling of a waist which may be worn. 








Sleeves have shrunk decidedly, and it is 
an easy matter to remodel. the immense 
mutton legs, making them over with a 
long, wrinkled forearm, the reduced puff 
being pushed well up to the top. It is 
wise not to go too far in adopting the 
small sleeves, for, despite the assurances 
of the extremists, it is dowbtful if the 
average woman will ever go back to the 
unbecoming, uncomfortable, tight-fit- 
ting sleeves. The tendency is toward 
moderate designs, and there are many 
picturesque effects that are a most satis- 
factory compromise between the exag- 
gerated balloon and the tight coat 
sleeve. 

As might well be expected, the mosf 
fetching effects are, as usual, obtained 
in evening gowns. As these are all-im- 
portant just at present, in view of the 
approaching season, it is interesting to 
note that the latest “mot” from Paris is 
that they are to be severely simple. 
Taffetas, moires, corded silks, and 
satins in pale primrose tints, rose tones, 
silver and blue, are prominently dis- 
played. Pink and gray is a favorite 
combination. Black lace over white is 
being made up extensively. A beautiful 
dress just completed for one of the first 
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Miss Olga Nethersole 





Gown consisting of skirt and waist of brown figured armure, and cape of brown veivet 


functions of the season is of pale yellow 
satin, veiled as to both skirt and bodice, 
with tulle. A thick ruche of Russian 
violets catch the draperies here and 
there. The bodice is strikingly effec- 
tive, with its narrow puffings of tulle, 
from decolletage to waist, while the 
sleeves are loose puffs of tulle, in which 
violet clusters nestle. A gown of quite 
pronounced Louis XVI. style is of 
flowered taffeta, in white and rose color. 
It is made with a tablier front of creamy 
lace ruffles, and has a stomacher front, 
long and pointed, of taffeta and lace, 


lined with sable 








with a tiny ruche at the neck. Many 
are made in princess shape, and in spite 
of prophecies to the contrary, most of 
the skirts remain untrimmed or are sim- 
ply edged with narrow ruffles. 

Other evening toilets are almost en- 
tirely of velvet, fur-trimmed and rich 
with lace and jewels. Champagne is the 
newest color in lace, and a dirty-looking 
tint it is, but, after all, fashionable. The 
princess shape is very much in evidence, 
as are trains, although hardly a gown 
has elbow sleeves. The mass of trim- 
ming lavished upon the wrists of the 
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Copyrighted by Amie Dupont, New York 
Miss Anna Held 


Skirt of black watered silk, waist with jacket fronts and puff sleeves of pink brocaded taffeta, and 
full vest and under sleeves of pink plaited mousseline de soie. 
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long sleeves is too fascinating for lovely 
woman to resist. 

A princess gown of pink moire an- 
tique, recently seen as just imported 
from Paris, was en traine and turned 
away in front with sharply-pointed 
revers of white satin, covered with 
champagne-colored lace. It was other- 
wise collarless, and was finished with 
two small revers that made a small V 


Copyrighted, 1896, by E. Chickering, Boston 


behind at the nape. The under-dress 
was of ivory crepe de chine, a deep 
flounce headed withtwo rarrow ruffles ot 
the champagne lace trimming it to the 
knees. The bodice pouched over the 
sash, which was a lace scarf, the two 
ends passing through a slit in the side 
seam of the pink overdress, knotting 
there with ends that reached to the 
hem of the skirt. The under-bodice had 


Miss Frances Percival 


Empire front gown of wool crepe, with silk stripe. 
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a thickly jewelled yoke and a jewelled 
choker of pink velvet, a large square 
bow of ivory moire being placed on the 
bust between the lace revers. The 
sleeves were of pink moire antique, 
tight and plain, save for a bit of jew- 
elled trimming as epaulettes, the sleeve 
widening very much at the wrist to give 
room for a puffy and befrilled under- 
sleeve of ivory crepe and champagne- 
colored lace. A little pink capote, with 
a jewelled crown, tiny black finger- 
length tips and a tail white paradise 
feather, completed a wonderfully dainty 
frock among the gorgeous creations 
that were the rule. 

As for materials this winter it seems 
to be cashmere that is carrying the day. 
Gowns for the street, gowns for the 
house, gowns for evening wear—one 
can not have too much of it. It is won- 
derfully successful in soft folds or built 
en princesse, with stiff silk petticoats, 
and much lace and fur for trimming. It 
comes in every possible color from the 
darkest to the lightest, and in several 


qualities. The double-faced is that worn 
to the greatest extent. In bright coquel- 
icot, a flame color is being used most 
daringly by the Parisien modistes; it is 
stunning, edged ail about with narrow 
bands of gray and white grebe, and with 
stole of mouse gray velvet also edged 


with grebe. The large cabriolet hood 
lies on the shoulders of the red in moire 
velvet lined with grebe breasts, and a 
wide real lace scarf is tossed lightly 
about the coiffure, fastened to the cape 
under the chin with a huge bow, the 
ends reaching to the hem of the wrap 
at the knees. This lace is edged with a 
line of grebe, a most fashionable bit of 
millinery. Scarfs of lace a half yard 
wideare worn by the smartest of women 
tied in a huge bow under the chin, the 
ends reaching to the hem of the velvet 
pardessus, and the whole scarf is 
uniquely edged with a line of sable or 
seal, a row of tails finishing the ends. 
Next to cashmere come the rich face 
cloths, which in their best qualities 
have a surface like satin. Then broad- 
cloth, almost soft in its most expensive 
qualities, then a thousand and one silk 
and wool stuffs ribbed and watered in 
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Bengaline or moire antique effects. The 
coarse open canvas wools that are new 
this season, those so coarse that one can 
almost stick one’s little finger through 
a mesh, having been thought by some to 
be too cool for winter wear. It hardly 
seems likely, as the stuff is too thick 
and woolly, but for such as do find it 
so there is still newer stuff that gives 
the same effect without this disadvan- 
tage. It comes in black and purple and 
dahlia as coarsely woven, but backed by 
a thin silken lining which shows 
through another cover, just as the un- 
lined shows its bright colored silk un- 
derskirt. In black it has a bright green 
and yéllow back, in purple a vivid scar- 
let, in dark blue a green, and so on, 
another real lining of the same color as 
the backing, of course, used as well. 
Sail cloth is also very fashionable. It 
is a species of coarse, though hand- 
some, canvas, which is both distin- 
guished and becoming. On bodice and 
skirt the cloths are braided, and the but- 


- tons are generally gilt. Woollen boucle 


materials are much in vogue, and they 
suit the amazonian figure exceedingly 
well. The design of this gown is ad- 
mirable for skaters. There is enough, 
yet not too much, width in the skirt, 
and the braiding is ornate without beihg 
showy. Geranium and claret colors 
will be popular this winter, and serges 
of these hues, bordered with astrachan 
on skirt and jacket, will be to the fore 
on smart sporting occasions. Braids of 
black, of black and silver, of black and 
bronze, are now much worn both on 
skirts, coats and capes, and designs may 
be chosen which occultly, yet surely, 
enhance the beauty of nature’s curve 
lines. 

As we are now in the midst of the 
winter season, it is to furs that we must 
look as being the thing of the moment. 
Furs are more fashionable than ever 
this year, either as single ornamenta- 
tions, for most peltries are separate 
from the mantle and coat, unless the 
fur takes the form of a simple collar 
and revers on a tailor-made wrap, or as 
a trimming especially for the still pop- 
ular short jacket, being composed of 
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Mrs. Lillian Langtry 


Gown of cream white satin with elaborate design of silk embroidered lace. 


bands round the edges and as tabs fas- 
tening the fronts, which are square, 
pointed or rounded. 

Winter furs appeared first with the 
addition of passementerie, braid, cord, 
beads and spangles; now things have 
changed, and peltry has become a lovely 
indispensable supplement to such fin- 
ishes, and is even arranged in various 


fussy styles and flutings, which are 
however, remarkably becoming. While 
on the subject of fur let us advise those 
of our readers who wish to be economi- 
cal to buy a pelerine and muff to match 
and wear all their fur-trimmed coats and 
mantles. 

The new sacque coats are an immense 
improvement on the models worn last 











year, the blacks being more graceful 
with the flutings falling just in the mid- 
dle, and the sleeves—a large bishop be- 
fore, now a full graceful bell—have a 
smarter appearance and are becoming 
to many more figures. Some of the 
most elegant sacques are trimmed with 
a fur figaro falling in points on the 
fronts and going apart up the back, 
where they join above at the place 
where the fluted pleats begin. Outdoor 
coats and capes have collars, revers and 
epaulettes of fur, two kinds of the same 
color being often taken, and the fronts 
and edges are adorned with bands either 
put on in the same fashion or with fur 
buttons added. 

Many of the fashionable long mantles 
worn in preference by married and ma- 
tronly dames are tied down at the waist 
behind, and thave large fur capes and 
long cuffs. The cape, being detachable, 
may be worn singly at a matinee, or 
in making calls in a carriage, and the 
mantle itself left with.the muff,'in* the 
cloakroom or hall. 

Furs are most generally chosen the 
color of the materials they are intended 
to trim, and are employed quite lately, 
as already mentioned, in preference for 
ornamental purposes. The fur skirts 
and bodices introduced last winter were 
too stout and ‘heavy to have a great suc- 
cess, besides giving an awkward appear- 
ance to any but very slim figures. This 
year, however, immense changes are ob- 
served in the so-called fur costumes, 
and the jupes have narrow fur breadths 
supplemented by wedge-shaped stripes 
of velvet and velours du Nord, or the 
new silver and gold powdered moire, 
braided face cloth, etc., while the fur 
bodice is trimmed with an open bolero, 
figaro or zouave jacket of the moire or 
velvet, and the modified gigot sleeves 
slashed with fur. ; 

Of the stylish gowns as presented in 
their manifold varieties in this number 
of the magazine, we have first the one 
worn by that frolicsome little French- 
woman, who burlesques so effectively 
the enormous theatre hat, Miss Anna 
Held. The skirt is of black watered 
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silk, with fulness massed at the back and 
a moderate flare at the front. The waist 
is a short round one, with jacket fronts 
and puff. sleeves of pink brocaded taf- 
feta. A full vest and under-sleeves are 
of pink plaited mousseline de soie over 
a tight fitting lining of pink taffeta. 
Cuffs, crush collar and epaulettes are of 
same material as waist. A ruche of 
mousseline de soie decorates the end of 
the under-sleeves, while there are tabs 
of the same on the collar. A girdle of 
black velvet with gold buckle, and also 
a bias roll of the velvet on cuffs, epau- 
lettes and jacket fronts, complete a 
charming gown. 

The costume worn by Miss: Frances 
Percival is an empire front gown of 
wool crepe with a silk stripe. The gar- 
ment is fitted in front at the waist, while 
the back is enhanced by a watteau 
effect. Over the shoulders and around 
the neck is a white net fichu, knotted 
loosely in front. The skirt, cut en 
traine, is edged at the bottom by a 
knife pleating some four inches in 
breadth. 

The gown in which Miss Olga Neth- 
ersole is presented consists of a skirt 
and waist of brown figured armure, 
with neck-band of sable, on which is 
fastened a white lace jabot. A jewel 
passementerie girdle defines the waist 
line. Over the gown is a cape of brown 
velvet lined with sable, and with collar 
and muff of same fur. A round hat 
with a soft high crown of brown velvet 
and brim covered with white lace 
trimmed with a bow of white figured 
taffeta ribbon and violets, forms the 
head covering. 

The evening dress worn by Mrs. Lil- 
lian Langtry is made of cream white 
satin cut in waist tres decollete, with 
square front and back. Over the ma- 
terial itself is attached an elaborate de- 
sign of silk embroiderd lace, which ex- 
tends also down the front breadth of 
the skirt. Edging the neck of the 
bodice are flowers of miniature size, 
while at the shoulders are medium- 
sized puffs capped with lace. 
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HANS HOLBEIN AND HOUSE DECORATION 
IN LUCERNE 


By R. H. E. STARR 


O one can walk through the older 
N part of Lucerne without having 
his attention strongly attracted 
by a number of more or less gaily fres- 
coed houses. Few, however, would 
ever think of connecting them in any 
way with the sixteenth century, and 
none would ever imagine any relation 
between them and Hans Holbein. In 
the first place, the houses are too evi- 
dently freshly done to savor of an- 
tiquity, and, in the second place, we are 
too apt to associate Holbein with the 
court of bluff King Hal of England to 
think of him in a Swiss summer resort. 
To the lovers of the arts and of an- 
tiquity, however, the Lucerne of today 
has many interests beyond those of a 
fashionable watering place. Here the 
historian can find new treasures in 
every corner; here, also, will the lover 
of music hunt out the house where 
Wagner lived and wrote, and the little 
ale house where he used to sit and sip 
his beer; and here, too, will he who 
cares for painting spend many happy 
hours in hunting up the many traces of 
Hans Holbein. 

It was in 1526, I believe, that Eras- 
mus recommended Holbein to Sir 
Thomas More, and so caused the for- 
mer to seek his fortune at the gay court 
of England’s jovial king. It was fortu- 
nate for Lucerne that before this time 
both Holbein and his father were stay- 
ing there. More fortunate for her was 
it that at this same time Jacob von Her- 
tenstein, the head of one of her noblest 
families, determined to have his new 
stone mansion frescoed both within and 
without, and still more fortunate was it 
for both her and him that his friend Os- 
wald Myconius, an old companion of 
Luther and Zwingle, recommended to 
him Hans Holbein, the younger. 


So somewhere between 1516 and 1519 
Holbein set to work to decorate the. 
new Hertenstein house, situated in what 
is now known as the Kapell Platz, just 
opposite the old Peter’s Kapell. The 
building consisted of four stories and a 
basement, or, according to our way of 
counting, of five stories. 

The lowest of these, or the so-called 
basement, was left bare. Separating it 
from the one above it was a Tuscan 
pilaster. On the next story to the left 
of the large window, above the door, 
were depicted three allegorical female 
figures. Encircling these and connect- 
ing them and the smaller windows with 
the large one above mentioned were 
beautiful festoons, done as none but 
Holbein could do them. The six win- 
dows on the right were similarly con- 
nected with wreaths, in whose curves 
were painted groups of children—some 
engaged in mimic warfare and others in 
more peaceful sports. 

Between the windows on the next 
story were engraved the armorial bear- 
ings of Jacob Hertenstein and his four 
wives, while on the same story was 
painted the main picture of the fresco. 
The subject of this was the old story 
taken from the Gesta Romanorum, of 
the king who tested his sons by telling 
them he would make him heir who 
should shoot him through the heart. 
The king was represented sitting in his 
royal chair, his heart pierced by the ar- 
row. He is dead, but he is still the king, 
and sits as stately as in life. One son 
is pointing to his arrow and claims the 
reward, while the other breaks his bow 
in indignation. 

On the story above was a representa- 
tion of Caesar’s triumphal procession, 
copied with modernization of costumes 
and weapons from the engraving by 
Mantegna. 
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Vecoration on the Hotel des Balanceg 
Photograph by C. Hirst 
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On the last story were pictured the 
five virtues from scenes in Roman his- 
tory, and above them, under the over- 
hanging cornice, the arabesques. 

The copies of these old frescoes are 
now kept among the city archives, 
where they may be seen on special per- 
mit only. They were made by the Lu- 
cerne artists, Eglir, Marzohl, Schweg- 
her and Olrich von Eschenbach, and 
the Italian, Trolle von Lavena. Much 
of the delicacy and power of the origi- 
nals have, of course, been lost. That 
was inevitable. It does seem rather a 
pity, however, that so much of the scroll 
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Bossard House in Heggis Gasse 


Reproduction of the old Haus Willmann 
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and wreath work, that belongs so thor- 
oughly to Holbein, should have been 
omitted. Still the copies are close 
enough to show us. Holbein’s early 
manner very clearly. The most re- 
markable thing about the whole work is 
the wonderful way in which he made 
use of the simplest architectural fea- 
tures in his design. There is not a win- 
dow or door that has not been made to 
play a part in the general scheme of 
decoration. As a result, instead of hav- 
ing a house with paintings on it, you 
have house and pictures comprising one 
great work of art. 
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House of Herr Bossard's Father on Hirschen Platz 
A Reproduction of an old Fresco by Hans Holbein, Jr. 
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I have already spoken of the copy on 
the third story of Mantegna’s engrav- 
ing. This is only one evidence of 
many that we find in these frescoes of 
how at this period Holbein was influ- 
enced by that master. Every here and 
there we find little things that show how 
much Holbein had him and his methods 
in mind; and every time we find them 
the result is pleasant. 

The erection of this new Hertenstein 
mansion, with its gay and at the same 
time instructive interior, was the begin- 
ning of a fashion which soon spread. 
The old wooden houses that has given 
Lucerne the name of the ‘“‘wooden stork’s 
nest” were pulled down one by one 
and in their place were built stone 
dwellings with facades decorated with 
frescoes. Many of these old houses are 
still standing; but with one exception 
their frescoes are unfortunately all gone. 
The one exception is the old house on 
the wine market, commonly known as 
Bell’s House, and we are not sure that 
even this dates so far back as Holbein’s 
day. The style and coloring are, how- 
ever, both of that period, and at any 
rate afford us a fair example of the 
so-called Facaden-Malerei which then 
prevailed. The colors are, of course, 
much faded, but it is still possible to 
trace out the golden scallop-shells and 
friezes of the first floor and the rose-red 
scallops, friezes, and medallions of the 
second. 

As late as 1880, however, there was 
one genuine example of the Holbein 
period still standing. This was “The 
Haus Willmann” on the opposite corner 
from the old Hertenstein house, which 
its owner determined to strip of its fres- 
coes and repaint in 1880. Luckily, how- 
ever, a Lucerne goldsmith, Herr Bos- 
sard, with a love for both art and his 
native city, asked permission to have 
photographs taken of them so as to re- 
produce them on his own house in the 
Weggis Gasse. The permission was 
given, the reproductions made, and a 
binding link woven between the Lu- 
cerne of Holbein’s day and that of our 
own. 

The design on the “Haus Willmann” 
was very simple, but also very effective. 
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In reproducing it on his own house 
Herr Bossard naturally found some 
changes necessary owing to the differ- 
ences in the architecture of the two 
buildings. Beyond these, however, the 
reproduction is exact. The photograph 
of it shows how effectively both the 
festoons and scrolls have been used to 
cover up the rather faulty architecture. 
Inside as well as out the house has 
been restored to its original sixteenth 
century style. The court is ceiled with 
glass, and paved with mosaic, and the 
furniture is that of old Lucerne. 

Had Herr Bossard merely repro- 
duced the frescoes of the Haus Will- 
mann he would have been a _ public 
benefactor in preserving such a relic of 
the Holbein age. But he was not 
satisfied to rest here. He began to stir 
up his fellow-townsmen to do the same. 
The first results of this were seen in 
the rather simple decorations done on 
the Schuhmacher house in the Metzger 
Rainli in 1885. Neither design nor 
work is in any way remarkable; but the 
whole thing is full of interest as being 
the first result of Herr Bossard’s efforts 
and still more perhaps as being one of 
the earliest public efforts of the Lu- 
cerne Art School. 

The head of this school is Serephein 
Weingartner, a born genius for decora- 
tive designing. His brother is Herr 
Bossard’s master workman, and to 
these two belongs, next to Herr Bos- 
sard, the most credit for the present 
advanced stage of this revival in decora- 
tive art. These three have worked long 
and hard to bring back all the past 
beauty possible of their city; and with 
the aid of Weingartner’s clever assist- 
ant, Meyer, and his pupils Limacher, 
Segesser and Benz, they are fast suc- 
ceeding. 

The next great step was made by 
Herr Bossard in 1887, when he finished 
restoring his father’s house on the Hir- 
schen Platz. Determined to keep fresh 
not only the old Lucerne Facaden-Ma- 
lerei, but also Hans Holbein’s con- 
nection with the town, he chose as the 
design for his father’s new house-front 
one which had been made by Holbein 
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for a Swiss house and which still ex- 
isted in the Louvre. Here again the 
design had to be altered slightly to suit 
the shape of the new walls, but so far 
as was possible is an exact repro- 
duction. There are only four changes 
of any consequence. The first of these 


is the introduction of the “Ring Dance” 
in the second story, designed by Bos- 
sard from a number of valuable rings 
in his collection, through and around 


which the babes dance merrily. The 
second is the introduction upon the 
Tuscan pilasters of the same _ story 
medallion portraits of his chief work- 
man Weingartner to the left, of his 
friend Meyer and Rhyn in the middle, 
and of his first patron, Merian of Basle, 
to the right. The next is a change in 
the third story. In the original the 
woman clasped*by a god offers her 
breast to him; here she offers him a 











Gasthaus zu Pfistern 
Photograph by C. Hirsbrunner, Lucerne 
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Haus zum Frieden 


cup. The fourth and most interesting 
is that on the top story, in which, where 
Holbein had depicted only three figures 
of Old Age destroying the work of life, 
a fourth was now needed. This Herr 
Bossard designed as a man in the act 
of pulling down a large pillar in such a 
way as to let it fall on himself. Per- 


haps it was intended as a lesson to his 
town-fellows—that by destroying their 
towers 


and old frescoes they had 


Photograph by Hartung, Lucerne 








brought destruction on _ themselves. 
The whole work has been done both 
carefully and well. It brings back the 
spirit of the olden time and at the same 
time adds a true work of art to those 
already inside the turretted walls of the 
historic city. 

From this time on the leaven worked 
rapidly. In 1889 Herr Muller, who lives 
two doors from the Bell House men- 
tioned above in what was from 1529 to 

























1879 the house of the “Butchers’ and 
Fishers’ Guild,” determined to fresco 
his dwelling so as to bring back its 
former history. 

In 1893 came the decoration of what 
is now the most strikingly attractive 
house in Lucerne—the Hotel des Bal- 
ances, just off the wine market. The 
design here is most elaborate and is 
calculated to improve the architectural 
appearance of the house at the same 
time that it declares its history. For 
this house has a history. In 1389 it 
was the town hall—as is shown by the 
procession in mediaeval dress under the 
eaves. In 1503 it was the schoolhouse. 
In 1519 it was the “Inn of the Red 
Doors,’ so named on account of its 
proximity to the shambles, whose doors 
were painted red. In 1586 it had be- 
come the house of the “Guild of the 
Vaffran”—a group of whose members 
is pictured at dinner. In 1836 it was 
converted to its present use and given 
its present name. All this is written 
in the legend on the walls which also 
states that in 1893 it was decorated in 
accordance with the wish of its present 
proprietor, whose portrait, together with 
that of his wife, are done in stone above 
the arches of the adjacent windows. 

This all relates to the main part of 
the hotel. That to the right in the 
photograph now belongs to the hotel, 
but was formerly separate, being the 
old ‘Schutz Haus,” or Bowmen’s 
House. On this account the patron 
saint of the archers of Lucerne, St. Se- 
bastian, is pictured on its walls. The 
medallions above are portraits of 
Gerard Pfyffer and-of Weingartner and 
his wife. 

So much is contained here, so many 
figures are represented, so many differ- 
ent colors are necessarily present, that 
under the hands of any artist short of 
a genius the total effect must have been 
both chaotic and gaudy. This has been 
avoided, however, by the skill of Wein- 
gartner. The figures have been so ar- 


ranged as to suit the plain front of the 
house and at the same time to appear 
to the best advantage in the situation of 
the building between and partly behind 
others. 


The color-scheme, .too, has 
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been carefully thought out, so that there 
are none of those jars one feels so often 
even in much more simple designs. 
Add to these an admirable background 
with drawing well calculated to bind the 
whole together and make it a unit, and 
you have as the result a work of art 
full of warmth and richness. 

The year 1894 saw three more houses 
frescoed. The most impressive of these 
is the “Gasthaus zu Pfistern,” on the 
Kornmarket. This, too, is an old house 
with a history which once more is told 
us by the legend painted on the left 
side of the front. On St. Bartholomew’s 
Day, 1407, is was bought by the Bakers’ 
Guild, one of Lucerne’s oldest and 
proudest organizations, that still has its 
committee. The present proprietor of 
the inn, Herr Sigrist, in his decoration 
has done all in his power to keep up 
this former use. Over a white ground 
has been painted a double-stemmed 
grape vine, from which the branches 
spread in every direction so as to cover 
nearly the whole house. From these 
hang all the old coats-of-arms of the 
Bakers’ Guild with their rich colors and 
quaint devices, while in the space be- 
tween the parent stems there are en- 
graved a sack of flour, an oven, a loaf 
of bread, and a pewter drinking-pot, as 
symbols of the past use of the building. 
In its simplicity it presents a marked 
contrast to the Hotel des Balances. 
Weingartner was once more the de- 
signer, Carl Griot was the architect, and 
Weingartner’s pupils, Oscar Limacher 
and Emil Segesser were the painters. 
Here again, too, the work is beauti- 
fully done. The vine seems to stand 
out from the house and you feel almost 
surprised that its gaily colored fruit 
does not wave in the breeze from the 
rapid Reuss near by. There is no 
crowding and, at the same time, no stiff- 
ness. You feel that everything is in the 
right place and that nothing else would 
do; and yet you never feel that it has 
been put there for a purpose. All is 
easy, graceful, and natural. 

The second of these ninety-four ad- 
ditions is situated on the Wine Market. 
The Rev. Mr. Rawnsley in his admir- 
able little treatise has happily styled this 
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the “Haus zuna Frieder.” The central 
picture is the soldier’s return to the 
peace and quiet of his home and family. 
To the right stands Gaspar Hertenstein, 
a huge figure in armor, with the date, 
1476, below, while on the left towers 
Frischans Theiling, leaning on his old- 
fashioned double sword. The moral of 
the whole is given in the following in- 
scription: 


O Frieden wee bist 

Du so ein edler schatz 
Und hast bei den Lenten 
So wenig Platz. 


Which may be translated :— 

O place, what a noble treasure thou 
art; and yet what a small place hast 
thou in this world! 

The color-scheme is unfortunately 
poor. The background is not adapted 
to the picture; and the whole thing 
jars. The absence of Weingartner is 
evident. 

The third of the ninety-four trio is 
the old house in the Muhlen Platz in 


which in bygone days the town millers 


used to dwell. The design here is of 
the simplest, being merely light scroll- 
work surrounding and setting off the 
rather striking face of Joseph Troxler— 
the last of the town millers. 

During the last two years more 
houses have followed Herr Bossard’s 
example, so that now there are perhaps 
a score or more which by their more 
or less elaborate frescoes show the re- 
vival of the decorative art of Facaden- 
Malerei. One of these is that owned by 
Muller, the apothecary, who, after a 
space of six years, has taken the cue 
set by his next-door brother in eighty- 
nine. If the apothecary was behind his 
brother in point of time, however, he 
has not keen so in the excellence with 
which he finally had the work done. 
Both design and work are everything 
that could be desired. Below the at- 
tractive oriel window with its copper 
hood one can see in stone the por- 
traits of the man and his wife who built 
the house in 1540. In the gable are 
painted the owl and the bat, whose 
blood mixed together was formerly 
looked on as a sterling remedy, while 
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below is inscribed the following Latin 
motto, copied from an old brass mortar 
still in use in the shop:— 


“Stultorum incurata pudor ~ 
Malus ulcera celat.” 


Beneath this come the chief plants 
used in medicine, below which are 
medallions of Aesculapius, Cysatus, the 
one-time learned town clerk, Paracelsus, 
and the goddess Hygeia. Lower still, a 
group of lusty children are showing the 
power of health to fight sickness, here, 
as often in old parables and allegories, 
represented by dragons and serpents. 
Besides these we have a representation 
of the Fall in Eden, in which a serpent 
with the head and breasts of a woman 
twines itself about the tree of life. 
In her hand the woman holds the usual 
apple, but below runs a new motto: 
“Amor medicabilis nullis herbis.” In 
addition to these symbols of the present 
use of the house we find to keep alive 
its past memories the crests of its 
former inhabitants—Lisat in 1570, For- 
rer 1595, von Lauffen 1627, and Segesser 
1836—while surmounting all on the 
bracket of the oriel window is that of 
the present owner, Herr Muller. 

Among the other houses recently - 
decorated may be mentioned the Vic- 
toria Hotel, with its cherubs and panels 
by Weingartner, the Seidenhof, with its 
frescoes done by the Art School, and 
last, but by no means least, a modern 
building on the Theatre Strasse. In 
this last house the architect and painter 
have united and worked in harmony. 
The windows and door have in the true 
old Holbein fashion been made use of 
in the design and entwined with fes- 
toons and scrolls done in those old 
greys and blues of which Holbein was 
so fond. It is a genuine treat to see 
a new house done in such an artistic 
and harmonious fashion. 

More noteworthy than any of these, 
however, is the recently-decorated 
Kaufmann Haus on the Reuss. From 
top to bottom it is old Swiss and is 
in every way worthy of old Lucerne. 
The gable is in the genuine 15th cen- 
tury style, as also the double-window 














with its arch, the blue and white shut- 
ters, the two stylish but simple stan- 
chions, and the escutcheons of the 
“Hertenstein” and “Pfyffer’ joined by 
a plain iron chain and suspended from 
an iron ring. On the projecting roof 
stand two dragons which give both 
finish and character to the building, 
while the old-fashioned sun-dial below 
the double window in the gable serves 
admirably to connect the latter with the 
rather curiously shaped windows of the 
upper part of the house. Between these 
latter windows hang circular shields, 
copies of those now in the town hall 
which were taken by the Lucerners at 
Giornico in 1478. The third and fourth 
stories are connected by a graceful gar- 
land, suspended easily by colored ropes, 
while the space between the first and 
second is admirably filled by two lively- 
looking goblins. 

The main picture is a representation 
of the battle of Giornico. In one place 
the Swiss, headed by a typical peasant 
of Uri, are rushing to the attack. In 
another a man of Lucerne is bending 
over a fallen enemy, clad in full armor, 
while in a third, a warrior tries in vain 
to drag his wounded chief from the 
field. Most effective of all, perhaps, and 
certainly most touching, is the scene 
where a noble-looking youth, though 
struck to the death, still tries to support 
himself on his broken double-sword, 
while his adversary still has his broken 
spear in his hand. 

The designs are by Weingartner and 
the painting by Meier and the Art 
School. Both are well and artistically 
done. 

These facades while in themselves 
deeply interesting are still more so 
when we consider that they form only 
one part of a revival in the decorative 
arts as well as in the love for the an- 
tique. Both art and antiquity have been 
pretty badly treated in Lucerne during 
the early part of the present century; 
sO any amount of respect or interest 
which the citizens may show between 
now and the year nineteen hundred will 
do no more than balance the accounts 
for the century. Fortunately they seem 
inclined to display a good deal of both. 
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The two most conspicuous ways in 
which these show themselves are first in 
the iron work now seen so much on 
the stores, and second, in the various 
attempts which are being made to keep 
alive the memories of “Alt Luzern” by 
interior frescoes. 

To do anything like justice to the 
first of these would mean a new article. 
A great deal of the iron work done by 
the best Lucerne smiths of today can 
compare favorably with that done by 
their ancestors of mediaeval fame. We 
see specimens of it everywhere—in the 
balconies of the houses, in the hotel 
signs, in the window guards of some of 
the leading shops and in the weather- 
vanes. It is all both artistic and ser- 
viceable. Some of the signs are so full 
of both grace and expression that they 
make one almost wish to take them in 
out of the streets and place thein among 
other art works. But to do so would 
at once spoil their value and their 
meaning; for this iron work, like the 
frescoes, tries where it is possible to 
tell at least a part of the story of the 
building which it adorns. 

The preservation of old Lucerne life 
and manners by interior frescoes is un- 
fortunately not so far so generally evi- 
dent. The two most noticeable ex- 
amples of it are in two “Beer-halles,” 
“Muth’s” and “Eintracht.” In the 
former of these we see first of all a 
splendid reproduction by Weingartner 
of the old-time wooden houses that 
formerly lined the Reuss. Then we 
come to the old towers of historic fame, 
most of which have now unfortunately 
fallen. The whole collection serves ad- 
mirably to give a good idea of Lucerne 
as it was in Holbein’s day—a good sur- 
rounding for the burgher or stranger 
alike as he sips his beer and takes his 
ease. 

The collection in the “Eintracht” is 
of quite another character, but quite as 
instructive and interesting. Here you 
see the old costumes as worn both in 
business and pleasure. In one picture 
you have a cheese market going on, in 
another a game of bowls. Farther on 
two dandies of Holbein’s day swing 
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down the street, while next to them you 
see a tender leave-taking or a still more 
tender love-making. In one corner two 
old gossips sit talking; in sharp contrast 
to their age and stiffness a lively village 
dance is in full swing in the adjoining 
fresco. Every position in life, every 
business, and many pleasures are por- 
trayed. All are well done; and in each 
the curious may find something not 
only to amuse, but also to instruct him. 

Even as it is, Lucerne is at once a 
beautiful and interesting place. Noth- 
ing short of a loss of its lake and a 
destruction of its many old buildings 
and picturesque bridges and streets can 
change that. Many of its most inter- 
esting fectures, both past and present, 


are, however, steadily ‘ignored or 
missed by its thousands of annual 
visitors. If this present revival in 


decorative arts goes on many more will 
necessarily begin to take an interest in 
these things. No one can walk through 
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streets or along a river flanked with 
gaily decorated houses or shops and 
hotels ornamented with magnificent 
pieces of “grill” and iron work without 
beginning to wonder what it all means 
and trying to find out. Still more the 
man who can go to “Muth’s” or the 
“Eintracht” and drink his beer and not 
take an interest in old Lucerne as he 
sees her there must have a dull spirit 
indeed. So we may soon expect to find 
in Lucerne a new thing—a town which 
by its present activities will attract its 
visitors’ attention to its past. 
Note.—The author wishes to ac- 
knowledge his indebtedness to Dr. van 
Liebanau’s thorough book, “Die Olte 
Stadt Luzern,” to the Rev. H. D. 
Rawnsley’s admirable little treatise, _ 
“Two Walks About the Ancient City 
of the Wooden Storks’ Nests,” and es- 
pecially to Mr. A. Ramsauer, who af- 
forded him every help and kindness. 




















ON 


BOARD THE ROSE MARIE 


By STAMBURG R. TARR 


ERY different from the usual 
V steamboat cook was the appli- 
cant for the vacant position upon 
the Rose Marie—an old side-wheeler 
that’ combined the functions of slow 
freight-boat with those of tug. The fes- 
tivities consequent upon meeting a 
long-parted friend, during her two days 
in Ottawa, had proved too much for the 
retiring incumbent. Consequently Cap- 
tain Dobell had informed poor Katie 
that she was no longer an indispensable 
adjunct to the ship’s company. His re- 
marks were couched alternately in Eng- 
lish and French—according as a phrase 
of one or the other seemed to apply 
with greater force. While the storm 
was progressing, a poorly dressed 
woman had stood upon the wharf scan- 
ning anxiously the tugs and barges 
along the shore. There was the strength 
that suffers and endures in the pale face 
that looked so much older than it ought 
—a face with tender gray eyes amid the 
cruel lines of hardship and pain. Be- 
side her, with hand clasped in hers, 
stood a child of three. Like the 
woman’s, its worn dress was carefully 
mended and neat. She was darker than 
the mother, a sturdy child—quite happy 
now in watching the change and hurry 
upon the dock and the moving river. 
With an excited wave of his hand and a 
choice Saxon expletive, the captain 
finally dismissed the maudlin appeals of 
the sobbing Kathleen. Gently pulling 
the child, the other woman walked 
quickly toward the irate dignitary. 
Trembling a little, but with a firm voice, 
she asked whether he required another 
cook. 

“Oui, mais je—I no tink you do at 
all,” he replied in no unkindly way, sur- 
prised at such an inquiry from a person 
of her appearance. “You nevare cook 


on boat before these firse tam, non? 
W’at you do wit’ l’enfant? Can’t ta’ ’er 
long.” 





“Oh, I couldn’t leave her,” she ex- 
claimed in fright at the thought, “but 
she will be no trouble to you. Please, 
captain, give me a trial.” 

Captain Dobell was not  iven over- 
much to fine scruples, but he hesitated 
about consenting to this delicate, sad- 
faced woman exposing herself to the 
rudeness of a river crew. However, he 
must have a cook before leaving—that 
was plain, and he must start that morn- 
ing, too. Well, if she brought the child 
along that would be some company and 
protection for her, anyway. So the 
woman stepped over the gangway with 
her child, and without further ceremony 
was installed in her tiny kitchen as cook 
of the Rose Marie. 

“Ba gosh. She'll no lak’ it moche, 
I’m tink,” said the captain to his first 
engineer. That worthy, being a native 
of Glasgow, always disdained to make 
use of any language except his own, 
although he understood French well 
enough; so he was usually addressed in 
broken English. 

“Well, Cap’n, gin A ken ony mon 
thet daur molest yon wumman or the 
bairn, he ’ill hae to settle wi’ ma’sel’,” 
and there was a gleam that meant reso- 
lution in Angus McLeod’s keen blue 
eyes. 

And later in the day, when an under- 
sized, but exceedingly talkative, deck- 
hand named Legere made some offen- 
sive remark in reference to the new- 
comers, the tall Scotchman rose slowly 
from his lounging position against a 
pile of salt sacks, and grasped the shoul- 
der of the speaker so that he jumped 
with pain. 

“Din’na ye say the like again!” he 
thundered. “Yedairty-mouthed peegmy, 
A wud throttle ye, but ye’re no hauf a 
mon.” 

“Saprie! I not mean dat—true.” 

McLeod said no more, but the gleam 
in his eye now was dangerous enough 
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to make a larger and braver man than 
Legere shake. 

Like the generality of French river 
hands the crew of the Rose Marie (con- 
sisting of three men besides mate and 
assistant engineer) were a good-natured 
enough lot—not quite responsible when 
a little extra whiskey could be had, but 
not likely to distress wilfully a timid 
woman. As to little Rita, though never 
allowed out of sight by her mother, the 
child was made a pet from the first, and 
many were the playful kindnesses 
showered upon her by the demonstrative 
Frenchmen. They showed a degree of 
rough chivalry, too, toward the mother 
—addressing her simply as “Madame,” 
instead of trying to elicit her name, 
which she had never volunteered. Be- 
yond a respectful salutation, or a kindly 
remark about the child, even the 
Scotchman made no attempt at engag- 
ing the new cook in conversation. It 
was early in July when she entered 
upon her tasks, and when the heated 
term of August followed upon a week 
of wet weather she was still engaged in 
her weary routine. 

One evening after supper, when the 
captain was taking his turn at the 
wheel, McLeod was leaning by the side 
of an open window smoking. 

“Seem lak’ Madame look a leetle 
seek—w’at yo t’ink?” said Dobell, shift- 
ing his quid of “beaver” and expectorat- 
ing with an air of assumed unconcern. 

“Aye, she’s unco’ pale, an’ coughs,” 
replied his companion slowly. 

“Bon Dieu! De work’s too hard. I 
wonder w’y she kip herseff at it, eh?” 

Angus made no response, as he gazed 
steadily at the channel ahead. He 
puffed a great cloud of smoke—and 
wondered too. 

A little later, as he passed the cook- 
house, he stopped a moment and play- 
fully caught up little Rita, with whom 
he was a great favorite. 

“Mr. McLeod,” called the mother, 
gently, from within the cabin, where she 
was busy washing dishes. As usual after 
supper, the crew were all lounging on 
the lower deck. 

“Aye, Madam,” and carrying the child 
he set her down in the doorway. 
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“May I speak to you—just for a min- 
ute?” she asked timidly. 

“Aye, an’ mair, gin ye wish,” was the 
kindly response. 

She seemed almost afraid to com- 
mence, and her fingers toyed nervously 
with the dark curls of the child. 

“Perhaps you wonder what—what 
kind of a woman I am, Mr. McLeod,” 
she began in a faltering voice, looking 
up sadly. But the kindly blue eyes en- 
couraged her to proceed. “I’m not here 
through choice—and I don’t think I'll 
stay many weeks longer,” she added 
with a weary smile, after a fit of cough- 
ing had interrupted her. “I am a 
stranger, Mr. McLeod, but you have 
been very kind to Rita—and to me, too 
—and there is no one else I can ask.” 
She paused again and looked in tearful 
love at the child, who had slipped away 
to resume her play with “dollie’ upon 
the deck. “If anything should happen 
to me—suddenly, you know—will you 
take her to the Orphans’ Home at Ot- 
tawa?—they were very good to her once 
when I was in the hospital. And I 
want to ask you to do something else— 
will you try to deliver this letter?” 

She handed him an envelope, which 
she now took from the bosom of her 
dress. It bore the name: “Thomas 
Wheeler,” but no address. 

“It is my husband,” she said simply, 
“but I don’t know just where he is.” 
Then in words that McLeod knew were 
from a breaking heart, she added 
faintly, “I heard he was boating some- 
where along the river, but I am afraid 
he has not the—the same name, now, 
and I cannot find him.” 

And then for a moment she forgot 
she was not alone. 

“Oh, Tom,—Tom,” she sobbed, and 
her hands grasped the table as though 
she were about to fall. 

The engineer caught her arm. She 
thanked him weakly as he guided her 
to the old wooden chair in the corner 
of the cabin. : 

“Missus Wheeler,” he said gently, in 
his deliberate fashion, and the unaccus- 
tomed use of the name roused her. “A’ll 
dae ma best tae find yir mon an’ gie 
him yir letter. An’ about the bairn, 























dinna fash yirsel’—ma_ ain __ sister 
Mar’get, wha’s nigh-bye Rocklan’, wud 
be glad to gie a name tae the wee las- 
sie. She’s aye grievin’ sair thet she hae 
nae w’ans 0’ hir ain.” 

“Oh, God will bless you for your 
good heart, and—” 

“What like is yir mon—in lukes?” he 
interrupted hastily. 

Her voice broke as she answered. 
“Tall, and dark—and handsome,” she 
said with a pathetic proudness. “Rita 
favors him more than me. Oh, you will 
try to find him, won’t you?” 

“A’ll dae ma maist,” he said quietly, 
and left her. “But A’m no sure hoo 
A’ll treat him,” he muttered to himself, 
as he stepped out on deck. “The 
blagaud. A’m nae saint masel’, but the 
very deil wud no trample sic affection as 
yon.” And his great Scotch heart filled 
with pitying wonder at the patient 
strength of the frail woman. 

“Aye, the luve of a wumman. My 
God! but it’s a michty thing.” And 
lighting up his pipe he puffed in a way 
to rival his own engine. 

All day it had been insufferably hot; 
then the sun had sunk from a conflagra- 
tion of clouds into a river of flame. As 
the August twilight drew quickly on, 
the motionless atmosphere became 
almost suffocating. The slow-moving 
paddle-wheels seemed to pause in 
weariness before every turn, and the en- 
gine throbbed as though gasping to get 
its breath from the lifeless air. The 
chief engineer was seated upon the after 
rail, his chin upon his hands. It was past 
his time for turning in, but the night 
air was so intolerable that he had not 
gone below. He sat on, awaiting the 
coming thunder-storm, and gazing at 
the darkening hills away back from the 
north shore. 

It was now quite dark. In his unrest 
he rose to take a turn or two around 
the deck. The door of the kitchen 
(from which the little sleeping cabin of 
the cook opened) contrary to custom 
had been left unclosed so as to catch 
any possible breeze. He stood before 
it a moment—in an emotion of protect- 
ing pity—then moved on as a sound of 
smothered coughing struck painfully 
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upon his ears. When he returned to 
his seat at the back of the boat, the pipe 
between his teeth had burned quite out 
—unnoticed. As he gazed up the river 
into the night, he was thinking of some- 
thing besides the long tow of lumber- 
barges whose flickering lights pierced 
the darkness through which they were 
slowly gliding. 

Above the throb or machinery he 
could hear the crew making merry be- 
low, with song and fiddle—it was too 
hot for the customary jig. Just before 
dark the Rose Marie had stopped at 
Rockland to pick up a barge that had 
been loading there. One of the barge 
hands had come on board, and as he 
brought with him an unopened bottle 
he had been given a hearty welcome 
and induced to spend the night. The 
talk turned upon the recent three days’ 
stay in Ottawa. According to the boast- 
ing accounts, each of which vied to out- 
do the other, a month’s wages must 
have been pretty nearly disposed of. 
The new-comer, too (who, though he 
spoke the language of the company, 
was evidently not French himself), had 
a glowing tale of a high spree in Mont- 
real. 

“Parbleu! There is not much money 
on the old scow this: trip,” laughed the 
mate. “Our Scotchman left his in Ot- 
tawa, too—but at La Banque Nation- 
ale.” 

“Sais pas!” exclaimed McLeod’s as- 
sistant, who had left the engine-room 
for a moment to taste of the festivities, 
“Madame, the cook, doesn’t leave much 
on shore, anyhow; she stayed at the 
wharf the whole time. So one might 
find something in the little trunk at the 
foot of the bunk in the kitchen cabin.” 

“Ha! ha! What do you know about 
the cabin of Madame? Only first engi- 
neers can look there,” and Legere gave 
one of his suggestive grins. 

“Oh, even you can have the privilege 
of seeing the box through the window, 
for that matter,” said the Scotchman’s 
second, contemptuously. “But have a 
care, mon petit, it would go hard were 
you overheard just now.” There was a 
general laugh at the apprehensive 
sslance from the little coward as he made 
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sure that McLeod was not within ear- 
shot. 

“Bah! d—!” he exclaimed, regaining 
his nerve, “he is asleep in his bunk this 
hour or more.” 

The stranger had listened attentively 
to the jesting, though he did not take 
any part in it. 

“Ts the captain alone?” he inquired,— 
“T’ll go up and offer him a drop, too,” 
and taking the bottle, he went up on 
deck. The hatchway was so situated 
that it was not directly in sight of the 
steersman—neither could the intruder 
see the engineer, screened as he was by 
a projecting corner of the after cabin. 
He groped his way stealthily in the 
gloom. The storm was almost ready to 
break, and a premonitory flash of light- 
ning deterred him for a moment. He 
reached the open door of the cook- 
house, and slipping off his boots 
sneaked through to the inner apartment. 
Just as he stooped to feel for the box, 
the woman commenced to cough, and 
awaking suddenly, became aware of the 
intruder’s presence. 

Starting up in her alarm she clasped 
her arms about the sleeping child and 
cried faintly, and then more loudly, 
“Oh, help! help!” 

But the sound could never have 
reached those below through the noise 
of the boat and the shouting laughter. 
The captain, too, heard nothing of it; 
but around the corner of the cabin a 
bended head was suddenly raised: Be- 
fore the intending thief could do more 
than think of checking the calls for aid, 
he felt himself held back, and a strong 
grip closing upon his throat. Both were 
strong, and for a moment or two their 
struggle was a fierce one. Then, for a 
second, a vivid flash made of night an 
unearthly day. 

“Tom!” cried the woman, and in a 
paroxysm of coughing fell back insen- 
sible upon her pillow. 

“Mary! My God!” came almost inco- 
herently from the throat of the wretch, 
just as McLeod’s fingers were tighten- 
ing upon it. Then the engineer loos- 
ened his hold, and both men stood by 
the bedside. 

“An’ sae she’s found him,” muttered 
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Angus, grimly, but not addressing the 
other. “Dinna greet, Rita, lassie,” he 
said soothingly to the sobbing child. 
Then striking a match, he hurriedly lit 
the little lamp from the bracket above 
the bed, and held it so that the light fell 
upon the white face on the pillow. 

“Yed—— brute, hoo cam’ the blude?” 
he demanded through half-clenched 
teeth. 

“By God! 
her,” cried the frightened wretch. 
her coughing.” 

“Ye’ve killed hir for a’ thet, ye heill- 
born,” hissed the Scot, and a crash of 
thunder seemed to join in his fierce de- 
nunciation. But his immediate concern 
was relief of suffering, not retribution. 

“Div ye wet hir a wee bit,” he said, 
handing the other a jug of water and a 
towel from the little stand in the cor- 
ner. “We’re juist abune the village 
noo, sae A’ll hae the cap’n stop at the 
wharf an’ A’ll gang ashore tae fetch 
Dochter Ross—he’ll dae a’ ony mon 
can.” 

“And then I suppose you'll arrest 
me?” said Wheeler, sullenly. 

“Ye dastairdly coward,” came the de- 
mand of scornful rage, “wud ye leave 
hir noo? Aifter a’ yir work; surely, 
yeill be no quite sic a wratch. A’ll 
promise gin ye bide wi’ hir noo, A’ll 
dae ma best tae heelp ye escape yir 
dues. A cud tell the rest thet ye 
o’ercam’ yir wife wi’ joy at the sooden 
sicht o’ yir braw face,” and with this 
parting burst of irony and angry con- 
tempt he went out to speak to the cap- 
tain. 

It was a matter of only a few minutes 
to reach the wharf, and Angus, having 
jumped off without waiting for the boat 
to touch the pier, was hastening 
through the storm to the sleeping vil- 
lage upon the hill. 

Meanwhile, in the little cabin the pale 
sufferer had slowly come back to life. 
The sight of her husband’s long-sought- 
for face bending above her, and the 
touch of his fingers upon her forehead, 
filled her with a bewildering joy. 

“Where am I, Tom?” she exclaimed. 
“Oh, I know,” and she trembled with 
the terror of remembrance. “No, no, I 


I didn’t so much as touch 
“It’s 

















wasn’t dreaming—a man—I couldn’t see 
his face—was choking you. Oh, Tom, 
how did it happen?” 

Was it only to escape the last accus- 
ing of his poor victim? Was it mere 
cowardice that sought to shift the blame 
upon another? Was it, perhaps, to 
make happier the death of a loving 
woman, whose life had been cursed 
‘through his? Who can distinguish the 
direction of all the motives entering into 
that composition of forces which moves 
the will of man to a deceit like 
Wheeler’s? 

“I saw someone slouching into the 
cabin, and then I heard a cry. I knew it 
was yours, Mary, and—and I rushed in 
to save you.” 

Love like hers is faith as well. “Oh, 
my own brave Tom! You did come 
back to me—at last, didn’t you? Kiss 
daddie, Rita,” she said tenderly to the 
child, who still shrank in fright from 
her father. 

“You'll be good to her, Tom, dear, 
won’t you,—when I’m gone?” She per- 
ceived no note discordant to her joy, in 
his confusion of manner and mumbled 
reply, as she tenderly stroked his rough 
hand. 

McLeod and the doctor were care- 
fully picking their way along the ram- 
shackle wharf. 

“So you really want me to make the 
woman believe that her villain of a hus- 
band was acting as her protector?” the 
latter was saying. 

“Aye, dochter! Ye see, in the dark, 
an’ the tussel, she cud na verra weel 
ken which wes which—an’ gin she be- 
lieves thet hir ain mon wes fichtin’ for 
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hir again the ither, she micht dee mair 
peacefu’ like.” 

“But then she must think you are the 
cowardly villain.” 

“It’s a hard eno’ thocht—but she 
maun dee in peace. An’ forbye she ’ll 
ken the richt o’ it—God grant it!—here- 
aifter.” 

Hurrying past the questioning group 
upon the lower deck, they ascended to 
the cabin. The doctor entered; Angus 
McLeod stood motionless in the storm 
without. 

The alternating glare and crash, and 
the roar of the down-coming torrent, 
raged about him unheeded. A long 
quarter of an hour elapsed before the 
doctor reappeared. 


“Is it ower?” was the low-toned 
question. 
“Yes, she died clasping her hus- 


band’s hand. The lying wretch had 
made her believe him her rescuer, be- 
fore I came—it was just as well, I sup- 
pose. You will be glad that she did not 
seem to have recognized his opponent 
at ail.” 

“A thank God for thet!” he said, fer- 
vently. The doctor partly understood, 
and his hand-clasp was as warm as his. 
heart. 

Early next morning the captain 
looked into the engine-room. 

“W’at ’bout de leetle kid, eh?” he 
said in evident anxiety. “Sacre! Seems 
lak’ dat scamp mak’ off widout her some 
tam’ las’ night. You t’ink we find any 
frien’s of Madame?” 

“‘A’ll tak the lassie masel’,” said An- 
gus, simply, looking intently at the in- 
dicator upon the boiler. “A hed prom- 
ised the mither A wud.” 





BETHLEHEM TO-DAY 


By FRANK G. CARPENTER 


ALESTINE is much the same 

p now as it was 1,900 years 

ago. The greatness of its his- 

tory has magnified its size, and it is 

hard to appreciate how small it is. You 

could lose it in one of the counties of 

Texas. You could ride across it in a 

few hours on a railroad train, and to- 

day a second-class ticket from Joppa to 
Jerusalem costs you only a dollar. 

The mountains of Judea would be lost 
in the Alleghanies or the Rockies, and 
the Mount of Olives is so small that 
you can go out of Jerusalem, walk past 
the garden of Gethsemane and be at its 
top in an hour. Standing here you can 
look clear across Palestine. On a 
bright day you can see the thin, silvery 
Jordan tied as a string to the great tin 
pan of the Dead sea on your left, and 
the vast, sparkling Mediterranean away 
over the plains of Sharon on the right. 

King David made a great fuss about 
his all-day’s trip from Jerusalem to the 
Jordan, but the distance is only four- 
teen miles, and the Sabbath day’s jour- 
ney from the holy city to Bethlehem is 
not more than six miles. 

Jerusalem contains about 40,000 souls, 
and the walls around it inclose less than 
a half section of land. You could 
crowd the whole city on a good-sized 
farm, and Bethlehem covers hardly 
more than a garden patch. 

Both towns lie in the hills of Judea, 
and they will show you in Jerusalem 
just where Herod lived when he got ex- 
cited about the coming of Christ and 
massacred the innocents. I walked over 
the same floor upon which Pontius Pi- 
late stood when he gave up the Lord to 
be crucified. The walls of Jerusalem 
are 38 feet high. They would reach to 
the top of a four-story house, and they 
run around Jerusalem, cutting it out in 
the shape of a diamond. 

The roofs of the houses are flat. 
There are no chimneys and no windows. 





Many of their rooms look like vaulted 
caves, floored, walled and ceiled with 
stone, and those which open on the | 
street are of this character. ‘The streets 
have no sidewalks, and the shops are 
merely holes in the wall. The streets 
are vaulted and winding, and in going 
through them you think of the cata- 
combs and appear to be going through 
long, vaulted caves. 

The town is so densely populated that 
one room often constitutes a house for 
a family, and the narrow streets are 
packed with people of all descriptions. 
They are so narrow that no carriage 
can enter Jerusalem, and in going to 
Bethlehem I had to walk from my hotel 
through the city and out of David's 
gate before I could get a conveyance. 

The ride from Jerusalem to Bethle- 
hem can be made in less than an hour. 


- It is one of the most interesting jour- 


neys of the world, and it is through a 
most interesting country. 

My trip to Bethlehem was made in 
the spring. The hills were then dotted 
with olive groves, whose leaves shone 
like frosted silver under the bright sun 
of Palestine, and the plains through 
which the road passed were covered 
with grass. 

These were the plains on which the 
shepherds lay when they saw the star, 
and there the shepherds graze their 
sheep today. I saw perhaps a dozen 
bearded men in sheepskin coats who 
were watching their flocks on these Ju- 
dean hills, and their eyes were kind, 
and their faces full of character. 

In one place I saw a family of four, a 
husband and wife and two children, 
which might have represented the holy 
family, with the addition of John the 
Baptist. One child sat in the mother’s 
arms, another squatted cross-legged on 
the ground, while the father lay on his 
elbow and looked curiously at me as I 
drove by. The faces of all were fine, 




















and you will see nowhere more striking 
features than those of these natives of 
Palestine. 

It is out in the country districts of 
Palestine that you realize that you are 
in the lands of the Scriptures. I saw a 
dozen old men during the journey 
whose patriarchal faces and long 
white beards reminded me of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob, and an old turbaned 
Syrian wearing a long beard who rode 
behind me on a donkey made me won- 
der if he was not a second Balaam, and 
why his long-eared beast did not open 
its mouth and speak. 

Away off at the back I was shown the 
site of the town of Mizpah, where the 
prophet anointed Saul as king when he 
was out hunting his father’s asses, and the 
inn into which Christ turned to break 
bread when he conversed, incognito, with 
two of his apostles was shown to me. 
The site is now occupied by a Greek 
wine shop, with a billiard table as an 
accompaniment, and it is within a few 
miles of the spot where “David with his 
little stone the great Goliath slew.” 

I passed this place in going to Beth- 
lehem, and I find that there are plenty 
of stones there still, and a lusty, bare- 
headed Syrian youth was playing 
among them, though I did not note that 
he had the sling of his mighty ancestor. 
It was not far from this point that I 
rode through the identical land that was 
owned by Boaz, the richest farmer of 
his day, when he fell in love with Ruth 
and disgusted his neighbors by marry- 
ing out of his sphere. 

I don’t wonder that Boaz fell in love 
with Ruth. The Bethlehem girls are 
among the beauties of the East, and you 
will find more pretty girls in the hills 
of Judea than in the same amount ot 
territory anywhere else the world over. 
A shipload of these Bethlehem maidens, 
if they could be transported to the great 
Northwest, would capture the bonanza 
farmers of the Dakotas just as Ruth 
captured this great land owner Boaz, 
and when they came back to Washing- 
ton as senators’ wives they would be the 
belles of the capital. These Bethlehem 


maidens are fair-skinned and _ bright- 
eyed. ‘ 
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They have straight, well-rounded 
forms, which they clothe in long 
dresses of white linen, so beautifully em- 
broidered in silk that a gown requires 
many months of work. This dress is very 
much like an American woman’s night 
gown without the frills and laces. It 
falls from the neck to the feet, and is 
open in front in a narrow slit as far 
down as a modest decollete dress. Over 
this gown they wear sleeveless cloaks of 
dark red stripes, and the head they 
cover with a long shawl of linen em- 
broidered with silk. Each girl wears her 
dower on her person in the shape of a 
necklace of coins, and the forehead of 
each maiden is decorated with a crown 
of coins, some of which are silver and 
others gold. They do not hide their 
faces, like the Mahometan women, and 
their features are clean-cut and refined. 
I have seen fair samples of the pretty 
girls of most of the countries of the 
world, and the Bethlehem girls are the 
equals of any. They are as intelligent 
as they are pretty, and I found that 
those with whom I traded usually got 
the best of the bargain. There is little 
poverty in Bethlehem, and the girls 
whom I met were well dressed for the 
Orient, and they seemed well-to-do. 

As you near Bethlehem you find the 
hills grow more ragged. Their sides 
are covered with stones, and you see 
that they were terraced into gardens in 
the days of the past. About a mile from 
Bethlehem I stopped for a while before 
the tomb of Rachel. It is a little square 
building, covered with a white dome, 
and it is situated in the midst of a Ma- 
hometan cemetery. It is worshipped by 
Musselmen, Jews and Christians, and its 
walls are covered with the names of 
travellers. A little farther on you find 
David’s well, and then go round a cor- 
ner.and come in sight of Bethlehem. 

The Bethlehem of 1894 is one of the 
most prosperous towns in Palestine. It 
is bigger today than it has ever been, 
and it now contains about 6,000 people. 
It does a big business in making beads 
for the Catholic pilgrims and the Rus- 
sians out of mother-of-pearl, and the 
most of the pearl paper cutters which 
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come from Palestine are made at Beth- 
lehem. The people make a great many 
backs for prayer books, and they are 
thrifty in the extreme. The town runs 
along the sides of the hills in the shape 
of a horseshoe, and it stands out against 
the sky, with big hills rising all around it. 
Its architecture is much like that of 
Jerusalem, save that the houses are 
newer and cleaner. They are built of 
stone, and they are more like stone 
boxes than comfortable homes. Most 
of them are one story, and they stand 
close to the cobblestone sidewalks, 
without yards or gardens. 

There are no sanitary arrangements 
to speak of, and these houses and a lot 
of big churches make up the town. The 
people composing it are chiefly natives. 
They are Greek Christians, and there 
are only 300 Mahometans and sixty 
Protestants in the place. I asked for 
the stable in which Christ lay in the 
manger. I felt sure of finding it, for in 
Palestine every spot is marked, and, 
though it is now nearly 2,000 years since 
the events of Christ’s life took place, 


the guides of Judea can show you every 
spot which His fingers touched and mark 
out every foot of land upon which His 


feet stood. I was told that it was at 
the western side of the town, and I 
found a great church built over it. 

Just opposite this church there was a 
saloon, and my turbaned driver spent 
his time in this while I visited the 
church. It is a great stone structure, 
ragged and old, with centuries of hard 
usage. It was built, it is said, 1,500 years 
ago by the Emperor Constantine. Its 
roof was once covered with lead, but 
the Turks stripped this off and made it 
into bullets when they captured it, and 
killed Christians with the product. 

The church has again passed into the 
hands of Christians, and the services 
were going on as I entered. I stopped 
for a moment and watched the Greek 
priests, who, in long black gowns, were 
chanting their service, while boys in 
bright-colored dresses swung incense 
lamps to and fro. There were, perhaps, 
two hundred men and women standing 
at worship within the great hall, and 
the ceremonies were very impressive. 


Leaving this hall, I was taken down into 
the crypt of the church and thence to 
the stable where it is said Christ was 
born. 

I went down a winding staircase, 
carrying a candle, and at last found my- 
self in a great cave about twelve feet 
wide and forty feet long, the ceiling of 
which was about ten feet high. The 
cave-like room was floored with marble. 
Thirty-two lamps burn day and night 
within it, and it has an altar at one end, 
under which is a silver star set into’ the 
marble pavement, where you find an in- 
scription in Latin stating that on this 
spot the Virgn Mary gave birth to 
Christ. 

I was not surprised to find the stable 
a cave. I saw many such in Palestine, 
and a great part of the animals of the 
country today are stabled in caves. This 
stable, however, has been changed by 
the decorations of the church, and it is 
impossible to realize the real scene of 
Christ’s birth while in it. I looked at 
the manger. It is made of marble, and 
it is said to be the identical manger in 
which he rested. There is a well at the 
other side of the crypt, where the holy 
water is said to have burst forth at this 
time for the use of the holy family. 
I looked down into this well. It is said 
that the star that guided the magi fell 
into it, and that it still shines down 
there in the water, but that it is only 
visible to the eye of the purest virgin. I 
looked into it, but being of the other 
sex, could, of course, not see it. 

There are a number of other chapels 
about the stable, each of which has its 
traditions, but the incense, the marble 
and the gaudy church decorations about 
them take you far away from the reality 
and make you think rather of the mar- 
ble stables in which the Roman Em- 
peror Caligula kept his golden-shod 
horses rather than the donkey and 
camel stable in which Christ was born. 

From the real stables of the Bethle- 
hem of today one can better learn just 
how the stable of Christ appeared. 
I visited one after leaving the be- 
dizzened and over-decorated sanctu- 
ary under the church. The stable 
is a cave, the floor. of which is of 














rough stone. It has a number of cham- 
bers, which open into a sort of court, 
and in these chambers are donkeys, 
camels and horses. They eat out of 
stone boxes, and in front of them, on 
the floor, men and women lie sleeping 
on the stones. There is no bed cloth- 
ing, except their blankets, and they 
squat upon the stones when they eat 
their meals. A ragged, dirty Bedouin 
has charge of the whole, and his rates 
are about five cents a day per animal. 
The manger of Christ was probably one 
of those hollowed out stone boxes, and 
the Virgin Mary, in all probability, slept 
upon the stones or the straw. 

Within one of these stables I saw a 
Bedouin woman with a sleeping baby on 
her knee. She had just been feeding 
her child, and one breast peeped out be- 
tween the folds of her coarse, rough 
gown. Her head was bound with a 
gaily colored shawl. There were rings 
on her fingers, bracelets upon her fair, 
round arm, and a gold ring in her nose. 
Her face was, however, as sweet as that 
of any Madonna I have ever seen upon 
canvas, and her baby, just out of its 
swaddling clothes, looked as pure and 
innocent as the most famous represen- 
tation of Christ. It was a scene for a 
painter. 
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Christmas is always a great. day in 
Bethlehem, and the coming Christmas 
will be celebrated in its usual splendor. 
Thousands of people go from Jerusa- 
lem, and while you are reading this ar- 
ticle, the priests are preparing for the 
service of Christmas night. There will 
be sermons in the churches, beginning 
at 10 o'clock, and then in a procession 
the priests and the monks will march 
down the winding stairs into the crypt 
and visit the grotto of the nativity. 

They will carry with them a waxen 
image of a little child, which they will 
place in the manger, and as they do so 
they will chant the story of the nativity. 
This child will be dressed in the finest 
of lace, and it will rest in the manger on 
rose-colored cushions of silk embroid- 
ered with gold. During the service the 
patriarch of Jerusalem will go through 
the ceremony of taking up and laying 
down the child, to correspond with the 
words of the chant, and the service will 
last for several hours. 

On Christmas night all Bethlehem 
watches, and the day is one of joy and 
feasting. Bethlehem has more Chris- 
tians than any other town in the Orient, 
and its people are proud of the fact that 
Christ was born within their walls. 





A STORM 


By JAMES COURTNEY CHALLISS 


A fearful wind swept through the land 
And devastated every part; 

With cruel, unrelenting hand, 
Pursuing fast its deadly art, 

It turned all life to desert sand. 


The wind was Grief; the land, my heart. 








“Kate Carnegie.” By Ian Maclaren. 
Dodd, Mead & Co.: New York. 
$1.50. 

“Kate Carnegie,” Ian Maclaren’s first 
long novel, now appearing in book 
form, saw its initial publication as a 
serial in the Woman at Home, in Eng- 
land, and conjointly in the Bookman 
and the Outlook in America. With the 
exception of a few new characters, im- 
portant among which are General Car- 
negie and his daughter Kate, the per- 
sonnel of the book is much the same 
as the Bonnie Brier Bush and the Days 
of Auld Lang Syne. We are still greeted 
by our old friends Peter Bruce, Car- 
michael, and Marget Howe, and we 
still feel the rugged charm of those 
“Drumtochty” scenes that have now 
grown so dear to us. And right here it 
might be well to say a word or two rel- 
ative to this particular spot in which so 
many thousands of readers have grown 
to take an almost native interest. I 
quote from the Bookman of December, 
1895: ‘“‘Logiealmond, Ian Maclaren’s 
‘Drumtochty,’ is not marked on the 
maps of Scotland. It is neither village 
nor parish. It is an estate, for many 
generations that of the Lairds of Logie, 
but now the property of the wealthy 
Earl Mansfield. It is about eight miles 
by four in extent, and is situated some 
twelve miles northwest of the ancient 
city of Perth, along the foot of the 
Grampian Hills, whose rugged peaks 
form, roughly speaking, its northern 
boundary, while the river Almond, Mac- 
laren’s ‘Tochty,’ marks its limits on the 
south. The name is of Celtic origin, 
and signifies “The Valley of the Water.’ 

Dr. Watson’s latest story has for its 
leading two characters, around which 
the interest of the tale centres, Car- 
michael, the young Free Kirk minister, 
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and Kate Carnegie, daughter of the old, 
but .boyish-hearted general, who hav- 
ing spent the prime of his life in Indian 
service, returns at the opening of the 
book to the home of his boyhood, and 
initiates Kate into the scenes of auld 
lang syne. But besides the episode of 
love which results from the meeting of 
these two strongly marked individuali- 
ties, the writer, apart from the main 
thread of the story, has interweaved 
sketches of Drumtochty life of the kind 
that have become inimitable in their 
portrayal of the sturdy Scotch nature. 

It has been well said of these 
sketches that of late years none have 
been written that can compare with 
them in their power to reach the heart. 
It is a matter of extreme regret that 
their number in the future is to be lim- 
ited, as Dr. Watson expresses himself 
as not likely to continue the publica- 
tion of these Drumtochty tales. Per- 
haps he is apprehensive of the day 
when it will become the proper thing 
for tourists to invade with their mod- 
ernized presence a land that has 
meant so much to him. But that day, 
withhold it as one would wish, can- 
not be far distant. Already we hear that 
the ‘signs of the times’ have begun to 
force their unwelcome way into this 
Perthshire parish. 

“Conditions have been changing of 
late, by the force of modern inventions, 
and probably it will not be long before 
some corresponding alteration will be 
observed in the character of the people. 
Reaping machines assist some of the 
farmers in their harvest; bicycles (old- 
fashioned attle-bones) carry the 
quarrymen to and from their work; and 
Posty, a young and active successor to 
Ian Maclaren’s stern-visaged theologian 
and “sermon-taster,” carries the mail 











on a fine pneumatic-tire machine. The 
Free Kirk Manse is fitted with electric 
bells throughout; and Mr. Watson was 
quite shocked, on his last visit to his 
old home, to find that a ’bus is now 
running twice a week between Logieal- 
mond and Perth.” 


“The Country of the Pointed Firs.” By 
Sarah Orne Jewett. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston and New York. 


Mr. James Russell Lowell’s charac- 
terization of Miss Jewett’s earlier stories, 
“They are properly idyls in prose,” was 
never more true of any of her work 
than of her last, “The Country of 
the Pointed Firs.” The book, viewed 
from whatever aspect you please, con- 
tains scarcely the semblance of a story, 
or even the thread of a story, but is 
rather one of those charmingly simple 
little studies in word-painting that are 
inimitable with a few such writers as 
Miss Jewett, Miss Wilkins, and per- 
haps Bjornson. 

We have sketched before our eyes a 
painting of seemingly no greater im- 
portance than the portrayal of so hum- 
ble a life as that lived in our New Eng- 
land fishing villages, and yet at Miss 
Jewett’s hands the apparent common- 
place gives way before the inner signifi- 
cance of things. However humdrum 
and uninteresting to the outside world 
the lives of these people may seem, yet 
at the final analysis we are perfectly 
well aware that to the people themselves 
their own lives are indeed affairs ot 
tragic concern. It is one thing for an 
alien to call a life simple and unprofit- 
able; it is quite another for him to live 
such a life. Were it possible for him 
to do this last, either by actual co-habi- 
tation or by a sympathetic oneness of 
heart, like Miss Jewett’s, we are inclined 
to believe that the world he was prone 
to scoff would turn out, after all, to bea 
world as fraught with beauty and 
sweetness and real worth as any that 
can be found where the current of life 
flows faster. 

Miss Jewett’s 


“Country of the 


Pointed Firs,” and by that she means 
certain secluded, but picturesque, little 
nooks along the Maine coast, is a land 
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of quaint charm, into which she 
breathes a spirit of reality rare in its 
portrayal of scenes and characters. We 
have an isolated little bit of existence 
pictured with appreciative fidelity; we 
have types of men and women ot 
roughed natures and stern lives, and we 
have beneath all this the pathos and 
humor incident to these hard and lonely 
lives. But the humor is not of a cheer- 
ful kind, for it is the humor that lies 
next to tears. 


“Artie.” By George Ade. 
& Co.: Chicago. 


Zealous advocates of the slang story 
as both Mr. Townsend and Mr. Crane 
have been, yet it would seem that they 
have both been recently outclassed by 
the appearance on the field of Mr. 
George Ade and his “Artie: A Story of 
the Streets and Town.” The best and 
quickest thing that can be said of this 
book is that it is verily a marvel, regard 
it as you will. For the past year or 
two we have been duly impressed with 
the fact that slang as a literary element 
was slowly and insidiously forcing its 
way into our current fiction; but, 
frankly, we never dreamt of its becom- 
ing so fine an art as we have found it to 
be in this latest example. Its predeces- 
sors, “Chimmie Fadden” and “Maggie,” 
are left so ignominiously in the rear by 
it that the reading of either of them is 
now a comparatively tame amusement. 
By this we do not wish to be under- 
stood to.mean that the book itself, or 
its hero, Mr. Artie Blanchard, are 
either of them entities to which no ex- 
ceptions can be taken. Far from it. The 
first is hardly likely to live after the 
present century; regarding the after-life 
of the second, we hesitate to prophesy. 
But Artie himself, notwithstanding all 
contrary considerations, is certainly a 
genius, at least when it comes to ex- 
pressing an idea in words that are re- 
markable for their distortions of good 
Johnsonian English. Such another man 
for saying a thing in words that are at 
the same time English and not Eng- 
lish would be hard to find. In spite of 
his slang, however, Artie, unlike so 
many other characters of the town, 
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never descends into the realm of the 
coarse or the vulgar; under all his 
worldliness and reckless jollity, the 
reader is forced to believe that there is, 
after all, a vast deal of self-respect and 
integrity in him. He’s a good fellow 
at heart, albeit he is conversant with the 
world and the world’s ways. As a study 
of a not uncommon type in the finely 
evolved complexity of our metropolitan 
life, he is unquestionably both deftly 
and cleverly drawn by his creator, Mr 
Ade. 

Although it would be far from our 
purpose to commend such books as 
forming any considerable portion of our 
reading, yet we are loath to exclude 
certain isolated cases like “Artie” from 
their rightful claim upon one’s recogni- 
tion. 


“With Open Face;” or, Jesus Mirrored 
in Matthew, Mark and Luke. By 
Prof. A. B. Bruce, D. D. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“With Open Face” is another collec- 
tion of those New Testament studies 
that have made the name of Prof. Bruce, 
known to Bible students everywhere. 
The book is more than its double title 
would suggest. It is more than a mirror- 
ing of Jesus. That might be said of the 
first three chapters. Here the writer 
frames the prophetic picture of Jesus by 
Matthew; the realistic picture by Mark; 
the idealized picture by Luke, and hangs 
them in a light that illumines anew our 
whole conception of these three gospels. 

The rest of the book is a series of 
papers on widely different phases of 
Christ’s life and ministry that entirely es- 
cape the notice of the ordinary reader. 
The “Synagogue Ministry,” the “Es- 
capes of Jesus,” the “Mission to the 
Publicans,” are chapters full of new 
thought and stimulus. “Jesus longing 
for Apt Disciples” and “Gethsemane,” 
are expositions of some of the more 
hidden passions of the Master’s soul, so 
clear, so simple, so real, that we feel as 
af heretofore we had been looking into 
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the “open face” of Jesus through a 
veil. 

The last chapter—somewhat out of 
place, it seems—is a “Christian Primer,” 
a short catechism on the life of Christ 
for children. 

Altogether, Prof. Bruce has not 
written a more readable book than this. 
His style, always clear, simple and 
strong, is here at its purest, and the 
book, as he says, is the outgrowth of 
severer studies, and is intended for 
every common reader of the gospels. 

Like all things that are simple and 
true, “With Open Face” will find a 
place in many a preacher’s library, as 
well as among those of the laity. It is 
one of those fresh, broad and awaken- 
ing books that ought to be assimilated 
by every clergyman, for it is the kind 
of religious serum that means death to 
the bacilli of theological must. 


“Pebbles and Shells.” By Clarence 
Hawkes. Published by the Author: 
Hadley, Mass. 


Mr. Hawkes, so widely known as the 
“Blind Poet of New England,” has 
given us in his little volume of verse, 
entitled ‘‘Pebbles and Shells,” an in- 
terpretation of nature that is rare in its 
purity, and rarer still in its apprecia- 
tion. The denial of a bodily sense has 
seemed to have privileged him with a 
sweetness and truthfulness of concep- 
tion not given to us whose daily lives 
see so much of the things that are 
merely outward. In his best poems 
there is a depth of thought and feeling, 
a spontaneity of grace and cheerfulness, 
that augurs well for so young a writer. 
His verses have the prime merit of real- 
ity—faithful in description, prolific in 
imagery, pure in diction and simple in 
form and context. As a rare interpreter 
of the true inner sense of things, and as 
a seeker after what Matthew Arnold 
calls “sweetness and _ light,” Mr. 
Hawkes bears the promise of a happy 
poetical future. 






















































































From a Painting by Holman Hunt 
The Light of the World 





